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LECTURE 1.=^ 


Friends and Countrymen, 

I appear before you this evening, to trace 
tlie rise and progress of the Calcutta Brahma 
Samaj, and to examine the leading principles of 
the religion which it professes. I hope and 
trust you will give me a patient and candid 
hearing, for you yourselves — at least some of 
you — are interested in the result of the exami- 
nation. Last Friday, when I was in this hall 
hearing the Lecture of Mr. Bruce, a native 
gentleman, alluding to the present Lecture, 
asked me, whether I was going to “ pitch into* 
the Briihmas ; and possibly some of you have 
come here to-night expecting to heai’ a laboured 
invective against Brahmas and the Brahma 
faith. I trust that as regards that matter, you 
will be disappointed. Gentlemen, my object is 
truth, and it is my desire on the present occa- 
sion to set the truth before you. And may God, 
who is the source of all Truth — yea, who is 
Truth itself, inspire us all with the love of it. 

* Delivered at the General Assembly’s Institution on 
the 10th of April, 1863. 
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Now that the Vedas, those venerahi 
ancient Hindu literature, have, by Europcua 
enterprise, been rescued from the wTeck of time, 
it scargely admits of a doubt, that the primitive 
faith, of which we have any authentic record, of 
the i)eople of India, was the simplest form of 
idolatry, viz.^ the worship of the elements. In 
process of time, however, as the spirit of philo- 
sophic enquiry manifested itself, those elements, 
which we^e the objects of adoration, began to be 
regarded as the symbols of the Divine power ; 
and the religion of the SanJiitds was, in conse- 
quence, sublimated, in the Upanishads, into a 
, species of monotheism. But monotheism, pro- 
perly so called, is not to bo found in the religious 
books of the Hindus. Hinduism is essentially 
'pantheistic. Believing in tlie philosophical 
dogmas, that out of nothing nothing comes, and 
that spirit cannot act iq)on matter, the ancient 
sages of India reasoned themselves into a sort 
of spiritual pantheism, which confounded the 
Creator with the creature, and taught the 
homogeneousness of the external world with the 
Divine essence,— which Divine essence was 
asserted to be absolutely the only substance in 
the universe, without a second. But this trans- 
cendental pantheism, however congenial to the 
thoughtful minds of the philosophers, was un- 
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intelligible to the unlettered multitude. In fio 
age, or country, are the common people capable 
of philosophic speculation. They are immersed 
in the commerce of the senses. The ideal and 
the abstract obtain no foot-hold in their minds. 
The sensuous and the concrete are their element. 
It is not given to them to obtain an intelligible 
idea of the Deity presented to them in the 
speculative parts of the Vedas—^a Deity whose 
highest perfection consists in the destitution of 
all imaginable (pialities. The mass of the 
people rccpiire something to address their senses. 
They want something to interest their feelings, 
to draw out their affections. The cold abstrac* 
tion of a Deity, as good as non-existent, seems 
to them to lx; a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion ; while the alleged consubstantiality of 
their own nature with the Eternal Mind is 
belied by their own consciousness. Hence was 
fabricated Pouranika idolatry with its pantheon , 
of tliree hundred and thirty millions of gods ; 
hence the imposing ritual and gorgeous ceremo- 
nial of the Hindu temple ; hence the parapher- 
nalia of the most gigantic superstition the world 
has ever witnessed. 

It has been remarked by a deep thinker that, 

“ popular religions answer only for a certain 
stage of culture."' And, certainly, with the 

B. 2 
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growth of the general intelligence of a people, 
their faith in religious traditions diminishes, 
and the opposition between the theosophy of 
men of culture and the mythic religion of the 
populace becomes less and less marked. The 
decline and fall of the graceful but impure 
Buperstitions of Greece and Rome testify to the 
truth of this assertion. In oriental countries, 
however, this tendency has not had, perhaps, so 
striking a manifestation. This arose chiefly 
from the nature and character of the orient^J 
mind, which is more passive and oonservativo 
tlmn the occidental. In our own land, the want 
of a community of religious interest, between 
the educated few and the ignorant many, has 
been preserved for ages by the cqjitrivances of a 
most ingenious priesthood. The multitude were 
debarred from all culture. Not only were the 
higher doctrines of morality and religion care- 
fully concealed from them, but grammar and 
most branches of secular learning wereproscribed. 
Thus the millions of India have, from time out 
of mind, been made the victims of a most 
debasing ignorance. Under such circumstances, 
it is not surprising, that an almost impossible 
gulf should separate the faith of the common 
people from that of the philosophers. But 
though the Hindu mind is slow of change, it is 
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not immutable. Though the tree of knowledge 
was guarded by the flaming sword of Brahma- 
nical authority, it could not for ever remain 
inaccessible. Some rays of the light, such as 
it was, of the philosophers, glanced on the 
murky multitude ; and a few choice spirits 
amongst the philosophers themselves, rising 
superior to their class prejudices, proclaimed to 
tlie vulgar mass the leading tenets of their 
esoteric faith. 

0 Among the men who, in modern times, strove 
to establish in India a community of religions 
interest between the men of culture and the 
common people, a high place is due to Chai- 
TANYA, the founder of the sect of the Vaishnavas 
of Bengal. It is true, that he did not abjure 
all faith in the mythic religion of the people, 
but his great merit, as a religious reformer, 
consisted in his attempt to harmonize the popu- 
lar superstition of the land with the secret 
theosophy of the priests, and thus establish a 
basis of common brotherhood. But Chaitanya 
laboured under one great disadvantage. The 
common people of Ms age had not intelligence 
enough to perceive the falsehood of the time-^ 
honoured superstitions of their ancestors. 

In our own' day, the task of breaking down ^ 
the middle wall of partition, wMch separates 
B 3 
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the religion of the educated few from the reli- 
gion of the ignoi$nt many, was undertaken by 
a man, who, to an extensive acquaintance with 
Brahmanical theology and philosophy, added 
no inconsiderable amount of modern cultm*e. 
That man was the late Kajah Eam Mohan 
Eoy. That great man, owing to his familiar 
acquaintance with the Koran, the Hebrew and 
the Christian Scriptures, got hold of a great 
truth, the truth, viz,, that there is but one God, 
and that Ho alone ought to bo worshipp^. 
That truth took possession of his earnest mind. 
It exerted considerable influence on his ’great 
social heart. He repudiated the idolatrous 
ceremonies and customs of his country. He 
did more. He preached to his countrymen the 
truth which he had himself learnt. He declaim- 
ed with great power against the idolatrous 
practices of his countrymen. He held disputa- 
tions ; he wrote pamphlets to prove the fun- 
damental truth of theology, that there is but 
one God, and that He alone ought to be wor- 
ehipped. 

I trust I yield to none in this assembly in my 
admiration of the talents, the energy, the philan- 
throphy, the earnestness and moral courage, of 
Eam Mohan Eoy. But, while I cheerfully, and, 
as a Bengali, with honest pride, render to that 
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great Aan the humble tribute of my admiration, 

I cannot shut my eyes either the false position 
he took up in his monotheistic controversy, or 
to the singular defects of his religious system in 
general. Earn Mohan Roy was right when he 
taught that there is but one God, he was wrong 
when he maintained that that was the invariable * 
teaching of the Hindu S'astras. It is scarcely 
necessary, at this time of day, to prove, that the 
Hindu S'iistras are pantheistic in their teach- 
ings, and that the Vedanta, on which the Hindu 
reformer laid great stress, is eminently so. In 
days gone by, the followers of Earn Mohan Roy 
contended, like their illustrious chief, that true 
monotheism was inculcated in the Vedanta. 
But one would suppose from their silence at 
present, and their avowed repudiation of any 
belief in tlie Divine authority of the Vedanta, or 
indeed of any book, that they had at last dis- 
covered their mislake. The truth is, not mono- 
theism, but mono ism j is the burden of the 
teaching of the Hindu books. The Vedanta 
teaches, not that there is one God, but that there 
is only one substance in existence, and that the 
universe is but that substance indefinitely 
modified, vfl the motto of Eto 

Mohan Roy and his followers, (ioes not so much 
mean that there is only one God without a second, 
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as that there is only one entity without a Second, 
I do not mean toyeay that there are not in the 
Hindu S'dstras hundreds of passages in which 
is apparently taught the doctrine of the Divine 
< Unity) but what I do maintain is, that that unity 
is a pantheistic unity. Now, Earn Mohan Roy 
overlooked this fact ; and the consequence of this 
oversight wae, that he quoted detached s'lokas 
from the Hindu S'astras to maintain his point. 
But it was as easy for his adversaries, the old 
orthodox Panditas, to produce other passages 
from tile same writings contradictory of Earn 
Mohan Eoy s position ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged that, in his contest with those Panditas, 
so far as the pantheistic controversy was 
concerned, he had the worse side of the argument. 
Earn Mohan Eoy occupied, as I have already 
said, a false position. He ouglit to have throwa 
overboard the whole of the Hindu scriptures, 
which his followers of the present day have actu- 
ally done. 

With a view to worship the God whose unity 
he proclaimed, to read and expound the S'dstras 
supposed to be monotheistical, and to form the 
nucleus of a religious association. Earn Mohan 
Eoy established the Brahma Samaj in the year 
1828 . It was «. purely devotional association. 
The Vedas were chaunted, sacred hymns were 
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sung, and religious conversations were held. 
On the departure of the founder to Europe, and 
his subsequent decease, the Samaj declined, but 
fresh impetus was added to it by the establish- 
ment, in the year 1839, of the Tattwabodhini 
Sahlid^ under the auspices of the late Bdbii 
JDwaraka Nath Tagore. A periodical was started 
to advocate the^ cause of the rising sect, and 
pamphlets published in vindication of its doc- 
trines. Ever since, it has, on tlie whole, been 
making steady progress ; and it has now attained 
considerable prosperity under the leadership of 
Babu Debendra Nath Tagore. 

Such, gentlemen, is the rise, such the external 
progress of the Calcutta Brahma Sam^lj, now 
called the Brahma Saniitj.* Let me now for 
a few seconds direct your attention to what I 
may call the internal liistory of the 8amaj, the 
history, that is to say, of its religious opinions. 
And certainly, the phases of the Brahma faith 
arc a singular illustration of the fickleness of the 
human mind in religious matters, when left to 
its own unaided cogitations. Our reformers at 
first were not bold enough openly to run counter 
to the notions of the people. They endeavoured 

* The Association was first called the Brahma Samaj, or 
a meeting for the worship of (Brahma) Cfod ; it is now 
called the Brahma Sarndj, that is, an assembly of Brahmas, 
or worshippers of Brahma. 
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to conciliate popular prej udice. If eye-witnesses 
report aright, at the first establishment of the 
Samaj, the Vedas were chaiintod behind a screen, 
accompanied with the sound of the s'ankha, the 
sacred conch-shell; and the holy volume was 
reverentially opened in the sanctim sanctorum 
of the Samfij^ but it was not submitted to the 
profane ga<B of the throng assembled in the 
outer court. But the whirligig of time, which 
brings on strange changes, added nerve to the 
reformers. The screen was removed, and the 
shell laid aside. The Vedas were openly read, 
and, what was more, puhlicly expounded. 

The belief, however, in the Divine authority 
and inspiration of the Vedas remained, for a 
long time, the fixed dogma of the Brahma 
Saniaj. The Tattwahodliini Patrihi for the 
month of As'win uf 8 akabda 17G7, that is the 
year 1845, contained the following passage 
“ They,” that is the Vedas, “ are the sole found- 
ation of all our belief, and the truths of all other 
S'astras must be judged of according to their 
agreement with them.” Babu Debendra Nath 
Tagore, the President of the Brahma Saraaj, 
wrote thus in the Enijlislman newspaper of the 
24th of October, 184G, under his own signature: — 
“ We consider the Vedas and the Vedas alone as 
the standard of our faith and principles.” 
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A change, however, took place, not long after, 
in the opinion of the Brahma Samaj on this vital 
point. The educated portion of them began 
to suspect 'that, after all, they were mistaken as 
to the foundations of their faith. They got new 
light from the works of some of the latest 
American and English del^s. They questioned 
the ins 2 )iration of the Vedas. Following in the 
wake of the latest of English infidel writers, 
they doubted the possibility of a “ paper revela- 
tion.” It is diificult to ascertain the time 
when the Brahmas as a body repudiated the 
Divine authority of the Vedas. In Wad, Brahma 
Bhnrmma , — an autlioritative exposition of the 
})rinciples of Bnilimaism — which was, I believe, 
first published towards the end of the year 18.50, 
the point under consideration was by no means 
settled. Soon after that time, however, the 
Bi alimas publicly declared, that they acknowledg- 
ed no other revelation than the volume of n^ure, 
which, to quote their words, “ is open to all, 
and which contains a revelation, clearly teaching, 
in strong and legible characters, the great truths 
of religion and morality.” An*d now, of course, 
no secret is made of the matter. The very idea 
of “ paper-revelations” and ‘‘ book-made reli- 
gions” is scouted ; and Brahmaism is said to be 
based on or common sense ; or in the 
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language of a Brdhma tract-writer, it is “ founded 
on the rock of intuition.” 

Let lie give you another illustration of the 
Protean shapes which Brahmaism assumes. On 
consulting the earlier expositions of Brdhmaism, 
I find that the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls was a part of its creed. The Tattwaho- 
dhini Patrilcd of A'sVin, S'akti-bda, 1767, that 
is of the year 1845, says — “Our religion 
inculcates that we shall have to pass a state of 
pvohation during successive lives of shorter or 
longer duration^ until we are fitted by sacred 
knowledge and entire devotion to the will of 
God, to enjoy that supreme felicity which may 
be said to be a participation of [the] Divine 
nature," The Brahma Dharmrna — the book so 
named I mean — quotes with approbation the 
following sentence from the S'astras : — “ The 
man who is ignorant and impure gains not the 
rank of Brahma but returns to the world. The 
wise man having gained that dignity, is born no 
more.” XV. 6, 7. Now, this doctrine of the 
ti;ansmigration, not to speak of the other doctrine 
alluded to in those passages, viz., the final 
absorption of the human soul into the essence 
of Brahma, — I say, this doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls has been, within the last few 
years, ignored, if not repudiated. No mention 
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is made of it in elaborate dissertations on future 
life ; it is not to be found in the latest expositions 
of the Brahma faith. It has long since b||ln dead 
and buried, though its funeral rites have not 
been honoured with a public celebration. 

Now, gentlemen, I trust I should be the last 
man in the world to find fault with a person for 
conscientiously changing his opinion. If a man 
is honestly convinced of the falsity of certain 
opinions, and of the truth of certain other 
opinions, and if he abjure the former and embrace 
the latter, so far from condemning him, I should 
admire his honesty and sincerity. But if the 
man, in the case supposed, were to change his 
opinions periodically as he changes his ckafkari 
or his dhnti ; were the fluctuations of his 
opinions to keep time with the phases of the 
moon, I should be justified in saying of that 
man, that he had no fixed principles at all. 
But what are we to think of men, who, whilst 
setting themselves up as the religious instructors 
of the illiterate multitude, and the reformers of 
their country, are not agreed among themselves 
as to the very foundations of their faith ?— who 
make organic changes in their religious principles 
in the course of every five years ? — and modify 
their theological belief according to the fashion 
of every varying hour? Can you have con- 
0 



fidence in such-men? Whatever others may 
do, for myself I confess I can have no confidence 
in suclilfcien. Such religious weather-cocks do 
not suit me. They arc like those, described by 
an old writer, who were “ carried about by every 
wind of doctrine.” I like the rock on which I 
can tread firmly and securely. I do not like 
the drifting, the treacherous sand. A religion 
of fluctuating opinions is no religion at all. For 
what is religion ? Is it not that which binds 
us in duty and in love to our Father and our 
God? But how can a congeries of loose and 
ever-shifting opinions exert any, the least, influ- 
ence upon our conduct ? 

But it seems that the Brahmas, inatcml of 
being ashamed of the fluctuating nature of their 
faith, glory in the liberty which it gives them, 
^^Our thought,” wrote a Brahma some time ago, 
“our thought may roam on any subject it chooses, 
may indulge in any speculation it likes, without 
endangering our faith. In science and in pliilo- 
jsophy, in matters of fancy and in the affairs of 
every-day life, we are at equal liberty— so far as 
our religion is concerned— to think, to theorize, 
to speculate and to believe. We may believe 
that the universe is but a logical development 
of ideas, or we may believe that the universe is 
a mass of substantial matter cognizable alike 
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by the senses and reason.” If this be true, — 
and I have no reason to doubt it, — Brahmas, 
certainly, possess a wy wide field of sp^ulation 
and faith. But therPls another class of thinkers, 
who beat our Brahma friends hollow on this par- 
ticular point of liberty of religious speculation. 
I allude to atheists. They may say with perfect 
sincerity, — We are not trammelled by any 
fixed modes of faith. Our thought mS-y luxuriate 
over the immensity of all possible subjects of 
human speculation. We may believe the uni- 
verse to have been caused by the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, or we may believe it to have 
had no beginning, itself uncaused and increate. 
We do not commit ourselves by saying that 
there is no God, but we simply say that there 
are no proofs of a God ; and should the pro- 
gressive condition of our species furnish us with 
unmistakeable evidences of a Creator, wo could 
succumb to the belief without endangering our 
faith. Our liberty to speculate, to believe, to 
doubt, is limited only by the bounds of human 
thought. No discoveries in science, no inven- 
tions in art, no developments of human society, 
can settle the eternal foundations of our faith.” 
Gentlemen, if license of unbounded speculation 
be a mark of the liberality of a creed, then it 
must be confessed that the creed of the atheist 
c 2 
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is the most liberal in the world ; and to thc^ 
creed of the Brahma the second place may 
justly be assigned. 

It may now be asked^hat precise form 
Brahmaism has assumed at present ? What are 
its leading tenets ? I know not that I am able 
exactly to answer the question. Past experience 
tells us that Brahmaism is subject to periodic 
changes ; dhd, for aught I can tell, at this very 
moment, some new creed may be on the theolo- 
gical anvil at Jorasdnko. Indeed, rumour says, 
that the camp of the Brahmas has been lately 
split up into several factions, which factions may 
eventually settle down into separate sects. I 
therefore cannot tell^you what the creed of the 
Brahma Samaj is for the present year — the year 
of grace 1863, — as I am not aware of the publi- 
cation in this year of any authoritative book on 
the subject. 

But I can tell you what the creed of the 
Samaj was two years ago. This book which I 
now hold in my hand was published exactly two 
years ago. It is entitled 
that is, an “ Exposition of the Principles and 
Creed of the Brahma Dharmma.” The Creed 
is expounded in ten discourses by no less a 
person than the President of the Samaj himself, 
Babu Debendra Nath Tagore. 
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In the Introductory Essay, which is written 
by another hand, but which has the imprimatur 
of the Samdj, I find the principle stated that, 
that is, cSfimon sense ^ or intuition, is 
the source of all our religious knowledge. In 
the body of the work, this principle is not dwelt 
upon, but it is taken for granted. This then is 
a fundamental principle of the Brahma Samaj, 
the principle namely, that a Divine revelation, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, is not neces- 
sary to communicate to us the knowledge of God 
and of the means of salvation, — that 
is the light of nature, or the light of reason, 
or common sense, or intuition, being sufficient 
for the purpose. I maintmn this principle to 
be essentially false.* I ammot about to launch 
out into a philosophical disquisition on the 
nature of intuition, and to quote the opinions 
of philosophers from the days of Aristotle 
to those of Sir William Hamilton, Last year 
about this time, and in this very hall, you 
listened to a very elaborate dissertation on the 
“Brahmic Theory of Revelation,” in which the 
alignments of the advocates of the sufficiency 
of ITatural Religion were laid bare, and mer- 
cilessly cut to pieces. But even if that Lecture 
had not been delivered, I should not have 
deemed it proper to bring before a mixed audi- 
c 3 
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ence like the present, abstract arguments for 
proving the hollowness of the proposition 
enunciated above. Indeed, a little common 
sense is sufficient to show that common sense, 
or cannot give to man all the 

religious knowledge of which he stands in need. 
Let me, therefore, place before you one or two 
plain considerations on the subject. 

In the first place, I should like to ask the 
advocates of the theory of the (Question, 

— How is it, supposing that is sufficient 

to give us all the knowledge we require of God 
and of His will, how is it that most nations of 
the world have in all ages not been able to know 
the true and ^od, the Creator of the 

heavens and earth ? How are we, on this sup- 
position, to account for Fetichism, for the most 
debasing forms of idolatry, for gross poly- 
theism ? In the second place, supposing that 
gives us the right knowledge of God, I 
should like to know the reason, why the master- 
minds of antiquify, like Kapila and Gotama 
and Kanada and Jayamini and Vyas, Socrates 
and Plato and Cicero, had less clear knowledge 
of God and of His attributes, than a boy in one 
of the lower forms of the General Assembly’s 
Institution, within the walls of which we are 
now assembled. Take this very book of Baba 
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Debendra Ndth Tagore. I declare — and I 
could prove the statement by a comparison of 
passages, if your time permitted mo to do so — I 
declare that this little book, or rather pamphlet, 
contains more correct representations of the 
nature and attributes of God, deeper and truer 
religious sentiments, and justcr apprehensions 
of a future state, than are to be found in the 
writings of Vyas or of Plato. Take for instance, 
Mr. Tagore's delineation of the attributes of 
the Deity. Here it is — “ God is without end, 
full, without a second, incomparable, of mea- 
sureless knowledge, of full knowledge, omnisci- 
ent, bodiless, one only, of measureless goodness, 
of full goodness, sinlessj^ unchangeable, holy, 
indefectible, graceful, the form of joy, the form 
of love, omnipotent, of measureless power ; the 
agent of creation, preservation and destruction, 
independent, the holder of all, the ordainer of 
all, eternal, without beginning and end, immu- 
table, without change, omnipresent, dimen- 
sionless.” I challenge any man to produce a 
similar passage from the writings of Plato or of 
Vyas, or of any other Hindu, Grecian, Roman 
or Chinese sage, who lived before the Christian 
era. I believe such a passage cannot be found. 
How is this, then, to be accounted for ? I 'have 
great respect for the talents of Babu Debendra 
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N^th Tagore. But will it be pretended that 
his intellect is more acute than that of Vy^s, 
and his genius more profound than that of 
Plato ? How is it, then, that the Bdbu has a 
more worthy conception of God than any philo- 
sopher of antiquity ? I will tell you how. He 
has borrowed it from the Bible, either directly, 
or through Theodore Parker, Francis Newman, 
and others of that school, whose vocation it is to 
pilfer truths from the Bible, and pass them off 
either as their own discoveries, or as the intui- 
/ tions of the human mind. But it will be said, 
that the human intellect can give arguments 
for proving that those attributes belong to God. 
So it can. But I am not saying that the repre- 
sentation of God, which I have just read to you, 
is not conformable to reason ; I am only saying 
that it is not discoverable by reason. I pray 
you, ' gentlemen, to mark this distinction. A 
thing may not be discoverable by human reason, 
yet when it is discovered to us by revelation, 
it may be easy to shew that it is conformable to 
human reason. Every school-boy, in pur day, 
not only knows that the soul is immortal, and 
that there is a future, state of existence, but he 
can bring forward cogent arguments to prove 
the truth of those doctrines ; and yet, if those 
doctrines had not been revealed to us by super- 
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human authority, the arguments, perhaps, would 
never have occurred to us, or if they had occurred 
to us, they would have failed to convince us. 
Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, in the chapter 
on Future Life, in his book, produces Bishop 
Butler 8 celebrated argument to prove the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the existence of a 
future state of being ; and every reader thinks 
that the reasoning is just, and the conclusion 
irresistible. And yet we know that the doctrines 
of the immortality of the soul and of a future 
life were earnestly debated among ancient 
pliilosophers before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the world ; and Cicero, who had an 
intimate acquaintance with all the philosophical 
works of antiquity, tells us that, after studying 
the arguments on both sides, he was undecided 
as to whether the soul was immortal, and 
whether there was a future state of being; The 
case, gentlemen, is like that of Columbus s egg. 
“ Every thing is easy,” said Columbus, “ after 
it is accomplished.” When life and immortality 
are brought to light by the Grospel, — when 
Christianity reveals to men the justest notions 
of God and man, it is doubtless eagy for subse- 
quent writers to shew, that those just notions 
and doctrines are quite in accordance with the 
dictates of reason and conscience. 
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Had your time permitted I could easily have 
placed before you many other arguments, of a 
plain and practical kind, shewing that 
cannot give us true knowledge of God and of 
our salvation. But I shall content myself with 
adducing only one other consideration. 

We are told by our Brahma friends that 
intuition, or is our infallible guide in 

religious matters. Let us see, then, how this in- 
fallible guide has served our friends themselves. 
Looking back at the internal history of the 
Brahma Sam^j, we find, as we have already seen, 
that at the first establishment of the Sam^j, in 
the year 1828, told them that the Vedas 

were inspired. It was under the direction of 
this infallible guide that Babu Debendra Ndth 
Tagore wrote publicly in a newspaper, saying — 
“ We consider the Vedas, and the Vedas alone, 
as the standard of our faith and principles.” 
Tliis was the voice of in the year 1846. 

What says the oracle now ? You all know it. 
It gives quite a different response. The Vedas 
are discarded, “ paper revelations” are laughed 
at, and “ book-made religions” made a matter of 
jest. It appears, then, that the voice of 
in 1863 is not only different from, but just the 
opposite of, the voice of ;s 5 T^ in 1846. 
Again, ^ told the Br^mas in the yew: 
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1850, that the human soul after death passes 
into animals, and into trees even. And now, as 
regards that doctrine, the oracle is dumb. And 
this is said to be an infallible guide in 

religious matters ! Infallible, truly ! contra- 
dicting in 1856 what it advanced in 184G, 
unsaying in 1860 what it said in 1850 I 
I hope, gentlemen, you will not think me to 
be an enemy of common tense or 
I trust I have some grains of it, and that small 
amount convinces me that it is rank idiocy to 
exalt common sense into the dignity of an 
infallible guide. Common sense has its uses, 
but it cannot shed light on our path to heaven.* 
You will do me injustice if you think that I 
undervalue the human intellect. I do not under- 
value it. The human intellect is a noble gift of 
God. Its powers are truly splendid. When I 
consider the inconceivable swiftness of thought, 
glancing, in the twinkling of an eye, “ from 
earth to heaven and from heaven to earth/' — 
the vast objects which the mind embraces, the 
whole universe of actually existing entities, and 
the imaginary universe of possibilities,— when I 
think of the magnificent faculty of imagination, 
“ bodying forth the forms of things unknown/* 
— and when, above all, I think, to use the words 
of Lord Brougham, “ of the incredible power of 
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generalization which has enabled some even 
to anticipate by ages the discovery of truths, the 
furthest removed above ordi^iary apprehension, 
and the most savouring of improbability and 
fiction — not merely of a Clairaut conjecturing 
the existence of a seventh planet and the position 
of its orbit, but of a Newton learnedly and 
sagaciously inferring, from the refraction of 
light, the inflammable quality of the diamond, 
the composition of apparently the simplest of 
the elements, and the opposite nature of the two 
ingredients, unknown for a century after, of 
which it is composed,” — when I consider all these 
‘things, I cannot but regard the human mind as 
a superb display of Divine power. But, great as 
is the mind of man, it cannot, especially with 
the blight of sin upon it, come near the unap- 
proachable Deity ; — ^it cannot enter the cabinet 
of the Divine counsels. Apostrophizing the 
human mind, I may justly address it in the 
following words of an old dialoguist — “ Canst 
thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ? It is 
as high as heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know ? The measure 
thereof is longer than the earth and broader than 
the sea.” This achievement is beyond the power 
of the mind of man. The moral and religious 
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liistory of the world abundantly proves the truth 
of this statement. Professing themselves to be 
wise, they bccam#fools, and either changed the 
glory of the iiicorniptible Grod into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts and creeping things, or identi- 
fied Him with a figment of their own imagination. 
The world in its wisdom did not know Grod, till 
God Himself was pleased to send us a Teacher 
from heaven, in the 2)erson of His own Son, to 
impart to us the knowledge of Himself, and to 
show us the way of everlasting hap[)iness. 

You are not to understand, gentlemen, that 
I am opposed to every tenet held by the Brah- 
mas. There is, of course, something in Brahma- 
ism in which I believe. The Bnihmas believe 
in the existence of one God, the Creator of the 
heavens and earth ; so do I. The Brahmas 
believe that there is a future state of existence, 
in which good Vieii will be happy and bad men 
miserable ; so do 1. The Brahmas believe that 
man is sinful, and that, unless he is delivered 
from sin, he cannot be happy ; so do I. The 
Brahmas believe that worldliness is displeasing 
to God, and that without purity of heart no man 
can enter into heaven ; so do I. That there 
should be something in Brahmaism to which a 
Christian can agree, will not appear surprising to 
D 
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you when yon reflect, that all the good tliat is in 
Brahmaism is borrowed, either directly or in- 
directly, from the Bible. But#here is a vast deal 
in Briihmaism of which I cannot approve. Its 
essential principles arc all wrong. One of its 
fundamental tenets I have just considered, viz.^ 
that or intuition, is sufficient to give 

us all the knowledge of God and of His will 
necessary for our salvation ; and I hope, that the 
remarks I have made upon it, have convinced 
you that it is a' false principle. 

I shall now direct your attention to another 
of its essential doctrines. Brahmaism admits 
that man is sinful, and that he is consequently 
liable to punishment. The cpiestion is, how 
can man regain the lost* favour of God H This 
is the great question of religion. A system 
of faith, which does not give a satisfactory 
reply to this question, is useless to man. Such 
a system may be suitable to 1 sinless world 
— to the inhabitants of the other planets of the 
solar system, and the denizens of other suns, 
but it is valueless to a being who has lost the 
favour of his Maker and is groaning under 
>sin. What answer does Brahmaism give to this 
great question ? Here is the answer of the 
Brahma Samaj through its President — “ Repen- 
tance — genuine repeutance, is itself the expiation 
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of sin. God is not merely a just King, He is 

also our merciful Father. The promotion of 
our happiness is His only aim. We are frail 
creatures ; it cannot be that we shall never' slip 
from the path of virtue. Tf, by once falling, wo 
are for ever deprived of the favour of the Lifter 
up of the fallen, then where is our deliverance ? 
If, by crying before our father, he becomes pro*- 
pitious to us and forgives our olFencc — if a good 
man grants forgiveness witli an extended heart, 
when besought to do so — will not, then, our 
great Father, the all -good and merciful Father, 
cool a sorrow-stricken heart ? Will He, when 
Tie sc^cs their jx^nitent hearts, withhold from 
them the gift of Ilis pardon ? Never."' It ap- 
pears, then, that, according to Bi ahmaism — and 
English Deists say the same thing, the fourth 
of Lord Ilerbcrt’s five articles Ixnng, “ that we 
must repent of our sins," — it a])pears then that, 
according to Brahmaism, if a man only repents 
of his sins, they will be forgiven him. Friends 
and countrymen, I wish you particularly to 
pay atte4tion to this point. It is a vital point. 
It is the back-bone of Deism, and Brahmaism is 
nothing else but English Deism under another 
name. I maintain, and I will prove it, that this 
cardinal doctrine of Brahmaism, the doctrine, 
namely, that mere repentance will procure at 

D 2 
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tlic hands of God the forgiveness of sins, is a 
deadly delusion. It is a doctrine repugnant to 
the dictates of reason, contrary to the deductions 
of experience, useless to man, and dishonouring 
to God. And before proceeding to the argu- 
ment, let me once for all remark, that T am not 
speaki iig against repentance itself. I too believe 
that repentance is necessary to ])ardon. I 
believe that unless a man repents of his sins, his 
sins cannot be forgiven. But that is not the 
doctrine of Brahmaism. Brahmaism does nut say 
that repentance is necessary to pardon of sin — 
it says that repentance is all that is necessary 
for pardon of sin. Nothing else is necessary. 
Now to the argument. 

1. What is repentance ? Repentance evi- 
dently consists of two parts, — sorrow for sin, and 
a return to obedience. Which of these two 
ingredients of repentance procures the Divine 
forgiveness ? Is it return to obediciKje ? But 
obedience to God is at all times our duty. When 
we return to the path of obedience, we but do 
our duty. How can the discharge of present 
duty cancel its neglect in former times ? How 
can our present obedience compensate fgr our 
antecedent transgressions ? How can present 
obedience enable us to do anything more than 
discharge our present obligations ? Or has the 



obedience of a returned sinner a retrospective 
effect on his past life, and is it of greater value 
than the obedience of a being who had never 
fallen ? Besides, if our present obedience can 
cancel our former disobedience, why cannot our 
former obedience cancel onr present disobedience? 
Does the other ingredient of repentance, then, 
that is, sorrow for sin, procure the Divine forgive- 
ness ? But how can sorrow remove demerit ? 
How can present regret avail to lessen my former 
guilt ? Sorrow for sin, certainly, produces an 
alteration in my present character, but what 
necessary cormeedion is there between that altered 
character and iny former transg'rcssioris ? Sor- 
row for sin, uiKpiestionahly, does ]ne present 
good, by inducing me to return to the path of 
duty, but how can it obliterate my former omis- 
sion of that duty ? 

2. Brahmas admit that the alfairs of this 
present visible world are under the direction of 
God. They admit that the arrangements of 
events in the present life have been regulated 
by a superintending Providence. Indeed, they 
believe so intensely in the fact of the natural 
constitution of things being of Divine appoint- 
ment, that they look upon it as the chief source 
of all their religious knowledge. The voice of 
Nature, then, is the voice of God. Well, what 
D 3 
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do we find in Nature with respect to this matter 
of repentance ? Here is a drunkard. By a long 
course of intemperance lie has lost his health, has 
ispent all his wealth, has made shipwreck of his 
character, and has thus reduced himself to the 
sickly, poor, infamous wi’ctch you now s(!e him. 
He repents. 1 le feels that he has been leading 
a brutish life. He is sorry for it. He weeps 
})itterly. He resolves never again to tou(;h the 
bottle. Tie becomes a teetotaller. Tliis cer- 
tainly is a case of rejicntance. Now, when this 
man regrets his past life, and resolves on future 
Mmendment, do we find that immediately all the 
effects of his former intemj)ei'anco disaj)pear ? 
Do we find liealth returning to liis cheeks ? Do 
wc find his coffers filled with treasure, as in the 
days before he liegan his course of intemperaiiee ? 
Do we find his cliaracter at once reformed ? 
Certainly not. We s(;e, then, that on God’s 
earth mere repentance is not followed by an 
obliteration of the effects of the former vicious 
course of life — and if this docs not take place in 
God’s kingdom here, why should it take place 
ill God’s kingdom hereafter ? What reason is 
there to sujipose, that the rule which obtains in 
this world, will notoblain in the world to come ? 
( )n the contrary, is it not highly probable, is it 
nut morally certain, that the principle which is 
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acted upon here below, will be acted upon in the 
future world ? If, in the comint^ life, another 
and a different principle will be adopted, let the 
Brahma prove it. “ Our experience of the pre- 
sent state of things,” in the words of Archbishop 
Magee, “evinces that indemnity is not the 
consequence of repentance here ; can the deist 
[oi’ Brahma j adduce a counter-experience to show 
tliat it will be so hereafter ?”* 3 i 3. 

3. In the third place, I r^nark, that a 
consideration of the nature of pardon is suffi- 
cient to show, that the light of Nature cannot 
assure us tliat })enitent sinners will be restored 
to tlie favour of God. What is pardon or for- 
giveness ? It is the releasing the sinner from 
liability to punishment. Jhit if the sinner is to 
be released at all, it must be, from the very 
nati'.re of the tiling, a voluntary and free act of 
])iviiie Grace. I have committed sin. I have 
insulted the majesty of the Divine Law. I am 
therefore liable to ])unishmeiit. And if I am to 
be forgiven, it is for God to say so. But how 
can God communicate to me this information 
Nvithout a Divine revelation ? Nature is dumb 
on the subject. Let me catechise the works of 

* 'I'he arf^urnents contained in ibis paragi*aph, and tbo 
piccodm^;, have been pul very much in the words of Arcii- 
bisliop Magee. 
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Creation— they give no response. Let me cate- 
chise the works of Providence — they emit a faint 
sound ; hut that sound is, as I liavc already 
shown, on the other side. It tells me that 
indemnity is not the consequence of repentance. 
Let me catechise my own conscience — and wliat 
do I find there ? — a fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation. If after this it is 
still maintained, that God will forgive my sin 
if I repent oyt, how can I know it, unless He 
communicates to me the knowledge by a revela- 
tion ? But the Brahma disowns a revelation. It 
comes to this, then, that thougli God were willing 
to forgive our sins on account of our repentance, 
the Brahma could not [)ossibly know it. 

4. But, in the fourth place, if you consider 
tiic nature of sin, on the one hand, and the 
character of Gods Holiness, on the other, you will 
find that it is impossible that pardon should 
follow mere repentance. 

I have told you that the Brahmas believe that 
man is sinful. And I have now to tell you that, 
though they admit the general frailty and sin- 
fulness of the human race, they do not seem to 
have a just idea of what sin is. What is the 
Brahma idea of sin ? Just hear what Babii 
Dcbendra Nath Tagore says, — “ 

C?[N, nrni 
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5r!:;R?r That 

is, “ As disease is the depravation of the body, 
so is sin the depravation of the mind. In mental 
purity consists the health of the mind, mental 
impurity is its depraved state.’’ I don’t find 
any other notion of sin in this volume, nor in 
any other authoritative expositions of tlie Brahma 
faith. I don’t mean to deny that sin is the 
corruption of the soul. I don’t mean to deny 
tliat one of the Avorst conse(pi(mec^ of sin is seen 
in the degeneracy of our faculties — a blindness 
of the understanding, a corruption of the will, a 
depravation of the afiections, and a hardening 
of the conscience. But is this all ?- Is not sin 
a transgression of the Law of (b)d — a rebellion 
against tlie autliority of the Buler of the universe 
— an insult to Ilis Divine JMajesty P Is not sin 
enmity to God P In vain do I look for this 
view of sin in tlie Brahma books. 

Consider, on the other hand, the Holiness of 
God. I have already said that Balm Debendra 
Nath Tagore gives a more correct delineation of 
the attidbutos of God than is to be found in the 
works of Vyas or Plato. But I am far from 
saying that the delineation is perfect, — it is 
not so complete as it might have been. Mr. 
Tagore insists too much on the Goodness 
of God, too little on His Holiness, I find 
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him using the words “ holy,” 

“ indefectible ?pf?C7 «lTU?r 5 j1, 

“ sin cannot touch Him “ He 
is pure “ not penetrated by sin.” 
Is this negative description, the indefectibi- 
lity of the Divine Essence, a just portraiture 
of (jrod s essential Holiness ? I do not think 
so. The Holiness of God is not so much one of 
His atti’ibutes, as the very Essence, so to speak, 
of the Godhead. Holiness is di [fused over all 
His attributes. His power is holy, His goodness 
is holy, all His attributes arc holy, His nature 
is lioly. The Holiness of < W is not merely a 
freedom from ini})urity,an exemption from moral 
defects. His Holiness is infinitely, and eternally 
active. It is not merely a passive thing. It is 
not merely that He is not penetrable by sin — it 
is not merely that sin cannot touch Him*; but 
He hates sin with a perfect hatred, — He cannot 
look upon sin except with abhorrence,— He 
regards sin as the most abominable, the vilest 
thing in the universe. Now, gentlemen, I put 
it to you, whether your conscience tells you, that 
a God of such infinitely and eternally active 
Holiness — a God who hates sin with infinite 
detestation— I put it to you, whether the essen- 
tially holy and sin-hating God will forgive men 
on account of mere repentance. 
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What docs Brahmaism really tell me ? It tells 
me this : that if a sinner were to go to God, 
and say, — “ O God ! I have sinned against thee, 
be pleased to forgive iny sins/' then God tells 
him, — “ Very good, my son, I at once forgive 
you ; see that you be a good child from this time." 
Now, I ask, can any man who has a proper notion 
of sin and an adccpiate idea of God's Holiness, 
ever suppose that God will treat a vile trans- 
gressor of His Law in this easy and good-natured 
manner ? 

5. In the fifth place, if you consider God as 
the just and righteous lluler of the universe, you 
will find, that it is imi)ossihle that pardon should 
follow mere repentance. 1 quite agree with 
Brahmas in believing that God is a most merciful 
God. My Bible tells me, that the “ Lord, the 
Lord S^od is merciful and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness and truth." I believe, 
for my Bible tells me so, that mercy rejoices 
over all the works of God, and that judgment 
is with Him a strange work. I believe that 
God is a merciful Father, but I also believe that 
God is a righteous King. God has established a 
government in this world. He is our Governor. 
As a Governor, He has a right of dominion over 
His creatures. All men owe Him subjection. 
He has a right, an inalienable right, to our 
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allegiance. “With the Supreme Proprietor,” 
Johiillowe, “there cannot but be unalienable 
rights, inseparably and everlastingly inherent in 
Him, for it cannot be, but that He, who is the 
Fountain of all rights, must have them primarily 
and originally in Himself, and can no more so 
,quit them, as to make the creature absolute and 
indcj'icndent, than He can make the creature, 
Cod.”* In order to maintain this inalienable 
right of government, God has enacted Laws, — for 
there can be no government without hiws, — and 
has attached penalties to the violation of those 
laws. Now, I put it to you, gentlemefi, whe- 
ther you can believe that Cod, as the Governor 
of the children of men, after making penal laws, 
will forgive every offender on ’mere repentance ? 
Does not Cod owe it to Himself, if I may use such 
an expression without irreverence, as the a 1 )solute 
^50vereign and Lord of all, not to suffer indignities 
to be offered Him, without visiting them with 
condign punishment ? Does He not owe it to 
His right of ruling ? Does He not owe it to the 
stability and good government of His kingdom ? 
Does He not owe it to the majesty of His violated 
Law ? What would you think of a king, who 
let go every criminal in his kingdom unpunished, 
that chose to express sorrow for liis crime? 

* Living Temple. 



Would you not say that the government of that 
king was a mockery, — that his laws were a 
mockery — that anarchy milst reign in the king- 
dom ? And can it be supposed for a moment 
that God, by forgiving every transgressor of His 
laws on mere repentance, will allow those laws 
to be CG^emned, and His kingdom turned into 
a scene of confusion and misrule ? 

Babu Debendra Nath Tagore says, in the 
extract which I have already read to you, that 
the only aim of the Divine Government is the 
promotion of our happiness. He could not have 
uttered a more fallacious statement. It is true 
that the end of all earthly governments is, or at 
any rate, ought to be, the happiness of the sub- 
jects. But it is dilTcrent Avitli the Divine Govern- 
ment. In human governments, both governors 
and the machinery of government are instituted 
for the good of the people. But God has made 
all things for Himself, and the manifestation of 
His Glory. Hence, the principal design of 
punishment in the Divine Government is, not 
so much the reformation of the criminal, which 
must be the case in all human governments, as 
the vindication of His Honour, and the mani- 
festation of His Glory. Nor is tliis anything like 
private revenge. John Howe profoundly observes, 
— “ But that wherewith we must suppose the 
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blessed God to be pleased in the matter ot 
]mnishing, is the congruity of the thing itself, 
that the sacred Eight of His government over 
the world be vindicated, and that it be under- 
stood how ill His nature can comport with any- 
thing that is impure ; and wliat is in itself so 
highly incongruous, cannot but be they|iatter of 
His detestation. He takes eternal plSasiiro in 
the reasonableness and fitness of His own deter- 
minations and actions, and rejoices in the work 
of His own hands, as agreeing with the apt, 
eternal schemes and models, which He hath 
conceived in His most wise and all-compre- 
hending mind, so that, though lie desireth not 
the death of sinners, and hath no deliglit in the 
sufferings of His afllicted creatures, which His 
immense goodness rather inclines Him to 
behold with compassion ; yet the true ends of 
punishment are so much a greater good, than 
their ease and exemption from the suffering they 
had deserved, that they must rather be chosen ; 
and cannot he eligible for any reason but for 
which also they are to be delighted in, i, e . , a 
real ’goodness, and conducibleness to a valuable 
end inherent in them.”* 

6. Sixthly and lastly. Grant, for the sake 
of argument, that all that I have just now said, 

' * Licin'f Temple, 
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under the above heads, goes for nothing. Grant 
that the doctrine, that repentance is sufficient 
expiation of sin, is conformable to reason, agree- 
able to the deductions of experience, compatible 
with the ideas of human sin and Divine Holiness, 
and in harmony with the Justice of God ; in a 
word, grant that the doctrine is true, — I ask, of 
what is the doctrine to me, since I cannot 
repent by my own power ? “ For what,’' in 

t]ie language of Mr. Dods, “ does the sinner do, 
when he promises himself a future repentance ? 
He just says, ‘ To-day, nothing shall induce me 
to abstain from indulging every appetite and 
every desire ; nothing shall lead me to think of 
God at all, or to think of Him without dread 
and aversion ; notliing can make mo delight to 
contemplate His perfections, or find any pleasure 
in drawing near to Him: to-morrow, I will sit 
down and mourn, in the utmost anguish of spirit, 
those indulgences from which notliing will induce 
me to-day to abstain, and wish a thousand times 
diat I had never yielded to theii^; nothing sliall 
give me such delight as tlie contemplation of 
those glorious perfections which to-day I. hate 
to tliink of ; and I shall account notliing such a 
pivilege as to draw near to that Throne of Grace 
before which nothing shall induce me to-day to 
bend the knee.* This is exactly what the sinner 
E 3 
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,says when he promises himself a future repen- 
tance. He promises that to-morrow ho will 
hate with the most cordial detestation that to 
which to-day he clings with the most ardent 
affection. He who says, ‘ To-day I am bowed 
down with all the weight of threescore years 
and ten, but to-morrow I am resolved that I 
shall flourish in all the vigour of unbroken 
youth/ forms a resolution quite as rational, and 
<|uito as much within his power to accomplish, 
as he who says, ‘ To-morrow I will repent.' 
He who says to himself, ‘ I will make to myself 
a new heaven or a new earth,’ makes a promise 
just as much within his power to accomplish, as 
he who says, ‘ I will make to myself a new heart 
and a new spirit.’ * * That man has surely 
little reason to lay claim to the appellation of 
rational, who goes so directly in the face of 
common sense and of all experience, as to 
teach the sinner that he is capable of repenting, 
and that repentance will jmrehase his pardon ; 
— a tenet which, whether it be more deplorably 
absurd, or more fearfully fatal, I shall not take 
upon me to determine.”* 

Gentlemen, I have thus at some length ex- 
patiated on the doctrine of Brahma repentance, 
because it is the corner-stone of the whole edifice 


* lacix/rwxtion oj the Eternal Word. 



of Br^hmaism. If that doctrine is proved absurd 
and pernicious, as I trust I hs^^ve i>roved it to your 
satisfaction, then Brahmaism crumbles into ten 
thousand atoms. If the Brahma doctrine of re- 
pentance, which is nothing else but the old (feistic 
doctrine of repentance, is proved untenable, of 
what use is Brahmaism to me or to any sinner ? 
Brahmaism may make the most marvellous dis- 
coveries of human nature — it may contain the 
most seraphic descriptions of the perfections of 
God ; but if it tells me not of the way of deliver- 
ance from sin, if it brings not about my restora- 
tion to the lost favour of God, if it points me not 
to the path of heaven— of what use is it to me ? 
It is to me like a tinkling cymbal or a sound- 
ing brass. That Brahmaism is not, in tlie pre- 
sent state of the country, utterly useless, I 
admit. Brahmaism is to me interesting, as it is 
a revolt against superstition. Brahmaism is to 
me interesting, as it is a protest against the 
idolatry of my country. Brahmaism is to me 
interesting, as it is a standing febuke to those 
who are immersed in worldly cares, devoted to 
Mammon worship, and who take no interest in 
religious matters. But as regards the interests 
of the sinner— as regards the salvation of the 
soul — of what worth is Brahmaism Of no 
worth at all. 
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I l>elieve there are some Brahmas present in 
this hall. Let me^in conplusion address a few 
words to them. Brethren,— for surely ye are 
my brethren and my kinsmen according to the 
flesh-*-brethren, I rejoice that, unlike many of 
our educated countrymen who have no thought 
of religion or of God, and whose maxim seems 
to be, “ Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die,” you take interest in religious matters. 
I rejoice that you, unlike many who whirl 
round the giddy circle of dissipation, meet to- 
gether for purposes of Social Worship. I rejoice 
that you protest against the cursed idolatry of 
our common fatherland ; and though some of 
you, owing to circumstances, connive at idola- 
trous celebrations in your families, I hope and 
trust that the day is not far distjuit, when you 
shall do so no more, I praise you, brethren, 
for these things. But I beseech you to reflect 
oil what you are leaning for the salvation of 
your souls. Brahmaism, doubtless, has a mission 
to fulfil in the present state of the country — 
and if I read the signs of the times aright, — I 
doubt not that that mission will eventually 
prove favourable to the propagation of the only 
true religion, vk, Christianity, — I say Br^hma- 
ism, in the present state of the country, will do 
some good, But of what use will it be to you, 
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brethren, in the Eternal World ? This very 
evening I have shown to you that Brahmaism is 
of no use as regards the salvation of the soiiL 
It does not point out to you the way of recon- 
ciliation with God. It provides no remedy 
for that disease of the soul of wliich you speak. 
It hangs out no light on your path to heaven. 
Why then trust in it any longer ? I myself was 
once a Bralima, though not in name, yet in 
reality. I disbelieved in book-revelations, and 
like you, believed that repentance was a suffi- 
cient expiation for sin. I conscientiously be- 
lieved in those doctrines, and endeavoured to 
act according to the light I then enjoyed. I 
became sorry for my sins, and pniyed to God 
to forgive them. But I enjoyed no peace of 
mind. I could not be sure that IIo would 
pardon my sins. I had not* His word of pro- 
mise. This led mo to think, what consolation 
I should have, if I could have God's word 
of promise. This again led me to enquire 
more fully, than I had done before, into the 
proofs of a positive revelation. I also endea- 
voured to reform my conduct, to amend my 
life. I tried to banish from my mind all 
evil thoughts, all sinful desires. The more I 
tried, the more signally I failed. I began to 
see my moral deformity more than before. I 
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began to feel that I was a great sinner, a vile 
transgressor of God's Law. My good works, 
ijuch as they were, seemed like filthy rags; 
Formerly I comforted myself with the thought, 
that I was better than many of my neighbours, 
and thus laid the flattering unction to my 
bosom. But now I appeared before myself in 
all my naked deformity. I abhorred myself. I 
Was in despair. Then it was that the Lord 
took mercy upon me. Ho opened my eyes, and 
shewed to me Christ, in all the lustre of His 
mediatorial Glory, and the charms of His ineffa- 
ble Love. 1 then saw that Christianity sup])lied 
all my wants. I was a breaker of God’s Law, 
but Cluist had suffered for my sins — He had 
vindicated the Justice of God — He had upheld 
the mnjesty of the Divine Law. I then saw that 
Christ, not repentance, was the propitiation of 
my sins, and not of my sins only, hwt the sins 
of the whole world. It was then, also, that I 
perceived, how true penitence was created in 
the human heart, not by its own ability, but by 
the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit. I 
found all my wants supplied in Christ ; for 
Christ was made unto me “Wisdom, and Righte- 
ousness, and Sanctification, and Redemption.” 

I solicit you, my Brahma friends, to do as I 
have done. I am sure you will not regret it. 
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As an ambassador of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and one of your own kinsmen, I invite you this 
night, in His own words, to come to Him. — ^ 
“ Come unto Me, all ye that labour, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
My yoke upon you and learn of Me ; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.” “ Ho I every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to tlie waters, and he that hath no 
money, come ye, buy and eat ; yea, come, buy 
wine and milk without money, and without 
price. Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
wliich is not bread P and your labour for that 
which satisfieth not ? Hearken diligently unto 
J\[e, and eat ye tliat wliich is good, and let your 
soul delight ilself in fatness. Incline your ear 
and come unto IVle ; hear, and your soul shall 
live ; and I will make an everlasting covenant 
with you, even the sure mercies of David/' 
Amen. 




LECTURE II* 


Friends and Countrymen, 

I believe you all know the circum- 
stances under which I appear before you this 
evening. On Friday, the 10th day of this 
month, I delivered, in the General Assembly's 
Institution, a Lecture, in which I briefly 
slvctched the rise and progress of the Calcutta 
Brahma Samaj, dwelt on the changeable 
character of its creed, and examined two of its 
leading principles. That Lecture seems to have 
touched the members of the Calcutta Brahma 
KSamaj to the quick. Last Saturday, the 18tli 
instant, one of the leaders of the Samaj, Babu 
Keshab Chandra Sen, came out in the Samaj 
building with a discourse which was meant 
for a reply. And I now stand before you 
here, not indeed, to give a rejoinder to that 
reply, but to show you that it was no reply at 
all. 

* Delivered at the Free Church Institution, ou the 25th 
of April, 1863. 



At' the very outset of his discourse, the 
vindicator of the Brahma Samaj remarked, 
Hlhat the ideas contained in my Lecture were 
not original ; they were all borrowed from the 
writings of the Kev. Mr. Dyson and the Kev. 
Dr. Mullens. Gentlemen, I do not profess to be 
an original thinker. There are few original 
thinkers in the world at any time. Neverthe- 
less, the charge is false. The fact is, that what 
1 said in my former Lecture regarding intuition 
had been urged by me through the press 
some time before Mr. Dyson appeared on the 
held of Bnihmic controversy ; and even if that 
were not the case, the arguments I brought 
forward were such as would readily suggest 
themselves to every man possessing an average 
amount of common sense. With regard to Dr. 
Mullens s book on Vedantism, the Brahma 
Lecturer stated that I liad borrowed from it an 
illustration. Dr. Mullens, when showing the 
inofficacy of mere repentance to procure salva- 
tion, illustrates the argument by taking the case 
of a drunkard ; and I had made use of that very 
illustration. The fact is, wlien I wrote my 
Lecture I did not know that Dr. Mullens had 
used that illustration — I did not know that Dr. 
Mullens had in his book said anything at all 
on the subject of repentance — indeed, I have 
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not a copy of Dr. MuUens’s book in my library: 
and it was only on last Saturday at the Brahma 
Samaj that I learnt, for the first time, that the^ 
illustration I had made use of was found in Dr. 
Mullens s book. The truth is, the illustration 
was suggested to my mind — and I dare say to 
the mind of Dr. Mullens also — by the remarks 
on repentance made by Archbishop Magee in 
his celebrated treatise on the Atonement. 

It matters little, however, whether my argu- 
ments were borrowed or not borrowed. Grant, 
that they were borrowed arguments — that they 
were threadbare arguments — the question is, 
have they been answered? In discussion, old 
and stale arguments liave this disadvantage that 
they admit of a ready answer. An original 
argument, coined fresh in the mint of the hu- 
man mind, often staggers an opponent — he has 
to cast about for an answer ; but stereotyped 
arguments have stereotyped replies. Have my 
arguments, then, — call them borrowed, old, 
stale, threadbare, hackneyed, if you please — 
have my arguments been answered ? Not one 
of them ; as I shall shew yoti presently. 

In my Lecture at the General Assembl/s 
Institution, I had dwelt at some length on the 
changes which the Brahma faith had undergone. 
The defender of the Brahma Samaj said in reply, 

F 
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that there were not changes but only one change, 
and that was the repudiation of the Vedas. 
^Observe, gentlemen, the Lecturer admits that 
there has been change, — and a radical change 
too — only he maintains that the singular num- 
ber, and not the plural, should have been used. 
Now, I shall undertake to show that there have 
been several changes, and not one change only. 
In the first epoch of the history of Brahmaism, 
the Vedas were regarded as a divinely inspired 
record. That opinion was given up after the 
return, as we arc told, of the four Panditas from 
Benares, when the volume of Creation was looked 
upon as the only Divine revelation. That is 
change, number one. In the first period of 
Brahmaism, the doctrine of the transmigration of 
human souls was believed in ; in the second 
period, though not at its commencement, it was 
ignored, if not 0|)enly repudiated. That is 
change, number tioo. In the first period, it was 
believed, that the highest happiness to which a 
human soul could attain was its absorption into 
the Divine Essence * in the second period that 
tenet was discarded: That is change, number 
three. During the second period, the volume 
of Nature, or the Creation, was insisted upon as 
the only source of theological knowledge, — a 
vuluine, it was observed, which “ is open to all, 
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and which contains a revelation clearly teaching, 
in strong and legible characters, the great truths 
<>f religion and morality.” During that period, I 
no one ever heard gf or common sense, - 

or intuition. About four or five years ago 
commenced the intuitional epoch of the Brahma 
Samaj. Whether a deputation of Panditas was 
sent over for new light to Mr. Newman in Eng- 
land, or Mr. Parker in America, I know not ; 
but it is pretty certain that, as the second period 
commenced with the “ conversion of Babii 
Deberidra Niith Tagore to Brahmaism,” so the 
third, or the present, period commenced with the 
conversion of Babu Kesliab Chandra Sea. In 
this period, we don’t hear of the volume of Na- 
ture, we hear only of* the “ rock of intuition 
and we wele told the other night, that all Ben- 
gal is now filled with the cry of “ Intuition, In- 
tuition 1” Here, then, is change, number /biir. 

It is said, that the changes were conscien- 
tiously made. When light was darted into the 
mind of Babu Debendra Nath Tagore from the 
holy city of Kas'i, he threw away the Vedas ; he 
repudiated the doctrine of metempsychosis ; he 
disbelieved in anniliilation. When again a flood 
of fresh light was poured from Boston and from 
London upon the President of the Samaj, he 
commenced to lisp the name of intuition. The 

F 2 
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President manfully avowed his convictions as 
soon as they started in his mind. The faith of 
the Samaj was thus conscientiously changed. 
Granted. But what has that to do with the 
point in hand ? The question is not, how the 
changes were made, but, the changes made? 

I do not enquire into the motives of the men 
who made the changes, but simply into the fact 
of those changes having taken place. I did not 
say that the Samaj was actuated by interested 
motives in so often changing its creed ; I only 
said that it had often changed its creed. I 
may not be acquainted with the motives, or the 
causes, of the changes ; but the fact of their 
occurrence remains. I may not be able to assign 
the reason of the chameleon's changing its colour 
constantly, but the fact is patent to me that 
the chameleon does change its colour frequently ; 
and I think 1 have proved that the nature of 
the Brahma faith is chameleon-like. I repeat 
what 1 said in my first Lecture: I can un- 
derstand a private individual changing his opi- 
nions in the course of his enquiries, but it does 
certainly appear strange that men, who set 
themselves up as the religious instructors of the 
illiterate multitude and the reformers of their 
country, should not have made up their minds 
as to the foundations of thei; faith. 
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The application of the epithet “ chameleon- 
like” to the nature of the Brahma faith, reminds 
me of the criticism of the defender of Brahmaism 
on a passage of my Lecture. I had said,. that 
the Brahmas “ modified their theological belief 
according to the fashion of every varying hour.” 
On this Uie Lecturer grew eloquent and chal- 
lenged the audience to shew, that the Brahma 
Samaj had altered, and was altering, its creed 
every day, every hour. I need scarcely remark 
tliat the challenge was absurd. A tolerable 
acquaintance with the idiom of the English 
language would have convinced the challenger 
that, when I uttered the sentence just quoted, 
I did not, and could not, mean to say, that the 
Samaj was every day, and every hour of the day, 
and every minute of the hour, and every second 
of the minute, engaged in changing its theologi- 
cal belief ; but I meant to say, and did say, that 
the creed of the Samaj was of a changeable 
character — a point on which there cannot now 
be the least doubt in the mind of any one 
present in this Hall. 

But it may bo said — Suppose there have been 
changes in the creed of the Brahma Samdj, 
what then ? Nothing, except that one cannot 
have confidence in the Samaj. One knows not 
what the Samaj will be at next. To-di 
F 3 " 
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Samaj holds the Vedas to be inspired, to-morrow 
it ridicules the idea of “ paper revelations,” and 
the third day it may land itself in absolute 
scepticism — at any rate, there is no security 
that it will not do so. The Brahma Lecturer 
compared Brahmaism to a ship ploughing the 
briny deep, now and then veering, but on the 
whole making progress. Yes, it is like a ship, 
but a ship tempest-tossed on the waves of error, 
without a rudder to. regulate its movements, 
without a chart to point out the course it ought 
to take, without a compass to shew its bearings, 
without sun, moon, or stars to give data for 
finding its latitude and longitude ! It is a ship 
at the mercy of every wave, it is the sport of 
every breeze. It goes careering over the waters, 
but it may sink any time in the abyss of error, 
or be stranded on the shoals of infidelity. The 
course it has already described, has been suffi- 
ciently erratic. A jolly breeze blew from 
Benares, and the ship not only changed its 
course, but it went on in a direction diametri- 
cally opposite to that in which it had before 
been going. A side wind blew from Boston, 
^nd another from London, and the two winds 
were swelled into a brisk gale, and blew upon 
the ship, and it veered and tacked about. And 
who is there in this assembly that' can give me 
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the assurance that, some day, a storm blowing 
from the direction of France, or some other 
tempestuous region, may not overtake the ill- 
fated vessel, and dash it against the rocks of 
scepticism ? 

Our Br^ihma friends, not being able to deny 
that changes have several times been made in 
the creed of the Samaj, admit the fact of the 
change, and putting on a bold face, say, — You 
call it change ; we call it progress. Call it by 
any name you please, — progress, or march, or 
ovation, or triumph. ‘‘What's in a name 
The giving of a new name wiU not alter the 
nature of the thing itself. What is progress ? 
What is progress, for instance, in the construc- 
tion of an edifice ? The foundations are first 
laid, the walls are next raised, beams are then 
put upon the walls, and the work of construc- 
tion proceeds apace, till the building is com- 
pleted. Now, what is the history of the con- 
struction, so to speak, of the edifice of Brah- 
maism ? Rajah Ram Mohan Roy, no ordinary 
mason, built the foundations of the Sam^lj deep 
on the Vedas. After the death of the projector, 
the work of construction, entrusted to other 
hands, progressed, though very slowly. After 
the walls of the edifice of Brdhmaism had been 
raised, it was thought desirable to give to the 
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building the graces of primitive Vedic architec- 
ture. But no one was found in Bengal, who had 
mastered the principles, as well as the details, of 
Vedic architecture. Accordingly four Panditas, 
who gave promise of future excellence, were 
sent to Benares, the ancient scat of Sanscrit lore. 
They were to be initiated there into the myste- 
ries of the sacred craft. They remained in the 
Holy City some three years. They returned. 
The people of Calcutta thought, that the con- 
struction of Brahmaism was now to be gone about 
most vigorously. They were expecting that the 
edifice was about to be adorned with Vedic pillars. 
But no. The four Panditas had discovered that 
the Vedic foundations were all rotten. Bdbu 
Debcndra Nath Tagore would not at first believe 
the fact. Were not the foundations of the Samaj 
the granitic fragments of the original primitive 
formation of the Vedas ? Colebrooke had long 
ago pronounced those foundations rotten, and 
Missionaries had often warned the Samdj of the 
insecurity of its basis. But hitherto they had 
given no heed to the warning. On the return, 
however, of the Panditas from Benares, the 
Samaj saw clearly that the basis was unstable ; 
and it was resolved to remove it. Down fell 
the walls ; the foundations were dug up ; a new 
site was selected j and a ne\\r building was com- 
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menced on a different basis — the basis of Na- 
tural Religion, the volume of Nature. You call 
this progress in Br^ilimaism 1 Is it not the 
destruction of one form of Brdhmaism, and the 
commencement of another ? They went on for [ 
some time constructing on this new basis — the 
basis of Natural Religion ; but this basis too was 
discovered to be insecure. They had heard of * 
the discovery by a hardy mountaineer of Scot- 
land, Sir William Hamilton, of a certain rock, 
called the ‘‘ rock of intuition f and on this rock 
it was resolved to base Brahmaism, So the 
second building was also taken down, the , 
foundations were dug up, and the site virtually j 
changed from Jorasanko to Colootollah. 

You will perceive, gentlemen, that some of 
the changes which Brahmaism has undergone 
are no superficial changes. They are radical 
changes. They affect the very basis of the 
system, or rather they make three different 
systems. The first system was Vedism, or 
Vedantism ; the second. Naturalism ; and the 
third and present, Intuitionalism. How long 
this last system will remain, it is impossible to 
say ; but I hope that after this there will be 
real progress in the Brahnja Samaj. When 
the present fit of intuition is over, I hope and 
trust — and I pray to Grod that it may be so — 
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the Samdj will return to the acknowledg- 
ment of a book revelation ; not, indeed, to the 
acknowledgment of the Divine inspiration of the 
Vedas, but of the Bible. That would be real 
progress. I pray to God most fervently that 
that may be the future of the Brahma Sam^ij. 
I shall rejoice to see the day when the Calcutta 
Brahma Samaj makes real progress, when it is 
founded on the “ rock Christ — then, indeed, 
and then only, will the Saniilj be strong. The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. It 
will then, and only then, bo fair as the moon, 
bright as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners. May the Almighty, in whose Hands 
are the hearts of the children of men, grant 
that these hopes may be realised. 

The advocate of the Brahma Samaj not only 
asserts that the change of its creed has been 
only one — which we have shown not to be the 
case — not only maintains that the change is one 
of progress — ^which we have also shown not to 
be the case, — ^but he rebuts the argument upon 
us, by endeavouring to show that Christianity 
has undergone far greater changes. As if he 
had said— “ You expatiate on the changes in 
the creed of the Biahma Samaj, you ought to 
have remembered the proverb that ‘people who 
live in glass houses should not pelt others 
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with stones/ Yo.u speak of changes in Brdh- 
maism, but look at your Christianity. Has it 
not undergone a thousand, times greater changes 
than Brahmaism ? Look at the Papists. Of 
what superstitions they are guilty ? Look at 
the Adamites, — what enormities did they prac- 
tise ! Look at the Christians of the Confederate 
States of America, — don t they justify the horri- 
ble system of slavery by appealing to the 
Bible ? If Brahmaism is to be found fault with 
for its changes, a fortiori should Christianity be 
found fault with for its innumerable changes.’' 
This is the argument — and you will admit that 
I have put it strongly. Now, this argument 
is a gross fallacy. 

If Brahmaism had an authoritative standard, 
if there were different sects of Brahmas in the 
country, if these sects had interpreted the 
authoritative standard in different ways, and if 
I had pointed to these variations of opinion as 
an evidence of the changeable character of Brah- 
maism, then the argument would have had some 
force. But the cases are not parallel. We 
have seen this evening that Brahmaism has 
several times changed its x)rinciplcs, but Chris- 
tianity has NEVER changed its principles. The 
principles of Brahmaism are not fixed down 
in a book, they are based on intuition ; but 



the intuitions of men are not identical. The 
history of the religions of the world proves this 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Brahmuism 
is what Babu Debendra Nath Tagore thinks, 
what Babu Keshab Chandra Sen thinks. In 
fact, if any one were to ask me the question — 
what is Brahmaism as to its basis ? — I could not 
give a better answer to the question than by 
conjugating the verb “ to think” in the indi- 
cative mood and in the present tense. The 
best detin ition of Bnihmaismis — “ I think, thou 
thinkest, ho she or it thinks ; we think, ye or you 
think, they think.” That is Brahmaism as to 
its basis. Hence, it is no marvel, that its prin- 
ciples, its tenets, its doctrines, are constantly 
changing. The princijdes of Christianity are, 
on the other hand, fixed and certain. They 
may be misunderstood by sectaries, but Chris- 
tianity is not responsible for their misunder- 
standings. There may be a thousand sects, all 
having their own misconceptions of the princi- 
ples of Christianity ; but Christianity is not 
chargeable for those misconceptions. There 
may be Adamites and Eremites and Ebionites 
and Anchorites and Marionites and Antidico- 
Marionites and Carmelites and Monothelites 
and Taborites and Irvingites ; there may be 
Arians and Maniclueans and Massalians and 
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Pelagians and Arminians and Latitudinarians ; 
there may be Carthusians and Paulicians ; there 
^may be Collegiants and Mendicants ; there may 
be Papists and Pietists and Anabaptists and 
Catharists, and Brownists and Davidists ; there 
may be Quakers and Shakers and Banters and 
Jumpers — and all these sects maj^ have their 
own vagaries — nevertheless, Christianity is in- 
dependent of those vagaries. The principles of 
Christianity are sure, certain, immutable, eter- 
nal. Amid the mutations of opinions, and 
the conflicts of sectaries, they remain unchanged. 
They may be misunderstood, misconceived, mis- 
represented, misinterpreted. Nevertheless, they 
are tlie same yesterday, to-day and for ever. 
They lie imbedded in this Holy Volume, which 
I have now in my hands. They are treasured 
up in this casket of precious gems. Of this book, 
God is the Autlior, and salvation is its subject. 

Most wondrous book ! bright candle of the Lord ! 
Star of eternity ! The only Star 
By which the bark of man can navigate 
The soa of life, and gain the coast of bliss 
Securely ! Only Stai’ which rose on Time, 

And, on its dark and troubled billows, still. 

As generatiem, drifting swiftly by. 

Succeeded generation, throw a ray 
Of Heaven’s own light, and to the hills of God, 

The eternal hills, pointed the sinner’s eye. 

By prophets, seers, and priests and sacred bards, 

G 
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Bvangelista, apostles, men inspired, set 
Apart and consecrated to declare 
To Earth tho counsels of the Eternal One, 

This book, this holiest, this sublimest book, 

Was sent.” 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I may 
take notice of^a point connected with it, though 
the Bnihma Lecturer, in the delicious disorder 
which characterized liis discourse, brought it 
forward in a subsequent part of his Lecture. 
Those of you that were present at the Brdhma 
^amaj,la8t Saturday night, must remember, that 
at one time it seemed as if the Lecturer was 
about to fall into hysterics. You must remem- 
ber how i)athetically he exclaimed — “ Bather 
slay us, rather put tlie knife to our throats, 
than call us atheists.’' I confess, when I saw 
the Lecturer in such a plight, I began to 
reproach myself for having used language cal- 
culated to give so much pain to one of my 
fellow-creatures, and one of my own country- 
men. But a moment’s reflection convinced me 
that, what gave such pain to the Lecturer 
was the hallucination of his own brain. Who 
called Brllhmas atheists ? I never called them 
by that offensive name. How could I call them 
atheists, when I knew that they believed in the 
existence of a God ? What I said was merely 
this, that i4 seemed that some Brdhmas gloried 
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in the uncertainty of their creed, and I quoted 
a passage, from the published writings of a Brah- 
ma, to prove the assertion. I then remarked 
that, “ if licence of unbounded speculation be 
a mark of the liberality of a creed, then it must 
be acknowledged that the creed of the atheist 
is the most liberal in the world, and to the 
creed of the Brahmas the second place may 
justly be assigned.” This, you observe, is quite 
a different thing from calling Brahmas atheists. 
But the zealous defender of the Brahma faith 
mistook it for a charge of atheism. 

I now come to the remarks of the advocate of 
Brahmaism on what I had said of intuition. 
You remember, gentlemen, the drift of my re- 
marks on a former occasion. Admitting tho 
existence of intuition, and taking it for granted 
for argument's sake that it was sufficient to give 
us a right knowledge of God and His will, I 
asked, how fetishism, idolatry and polytheism, 
which have exercised in all ages the belief of 
most nations in the world, could be accounted 
.for ? I further asked, supposing that intuition 
gives us the right knowledge of God, liow it was 
that the gi’oat philosophers of antiquity, of 
India and of Greece, for example, had less clear 
knowledge of God and of a future state of exis- 
tence, than a scliool-boy in our day. In reply 
G 2 * 
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to these questions, the defender of Br^hmaisn 
spent a whole hour — I think it was more* than 
an hour — ^in proving that there was such a thing 
as intuition. That discourse on the reality and 
the attributes of intuition was uncalled for. It 
might well have been reserved for a class of 
Br^ihma catechumens. 4t had nothing to do 
with the point then under consideration. Who 
denied intuition? I did » not deny it. The 
(jiiestion was not, whether there is such a thing 
as intuition ? It was admitted on both sides, 
that there was such a thing. But the question 
was, “ Admitting the existence of intuition, is it 
sufficient to give us a right knowledge of God ^ 
and of His will?” That was the question. 
And I appeal to this assembly, when such 
was the question, whetlier it was not a piece 
of impertinence for a whole tedious hour to 
lecture to us that there is such a thing as 
intuition. # 

Gentlemen, I don’t deny the existence of in- 
tuition. I admit that there is such a faculty as 
common sense, or practical reason, or intuition, 
or any other name by which it may be called. 

I only say that it is not sufficient to give us 
a right knowledge of God. •And this inability 
is not to the discredit of intuition ; the discredit 
belongs rather to those who would ascribe to it 
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a power which it does not pretend to possess. 
It is. not to the discredit of my nose that I cannot 
see with it. It is not to the discredit of my 
eyes that I cannot smell with them. It is not 
to the discredit of my ear that I cannot taste 
with it ; neither is it discreditable to my palate, 
that I cannot hear by |^eans of it. The Author 
of human nature never meant that I should 
hear with my palat^anJ taste with my ear, that 
I should see with my nose and smell with my 
eyes. Neither did He intend that we should 
by means of intuition be able to attain to all 
necessary knowledge of GckI, and of His attri- 
butes, and of His will regarding us. 

But it seems that the Brahmas have virtually 
given up the theory of intuition. We were told 
last Saturday night, that Brahmic intuition is 
not infallible. But if it be not infallible, then 
of what use is it in matters of religion ? My 
intuition tells me that God is merciful, but my 
intuition may be mistaken ; therefore I may be 
mistaken in supposing that God is mercifuk 
Is this uncertainty to be. the basis of religion ? 
And this basis is called the rode of intuition. 
To me this pretended rock seems to be more 
loose than sand, more unstable than water. 

We were told last Saturday night, that intui- 
tion aZo/ie is not sufficient. We require edu- 
G 3 
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cation also. You perceive, gentlemen, that 
this is virtually to give up the theory of Brah- 
mic intuition. Br^hmaism is not, then, based 
simply on the rock of intuition. To the rock 
of intuition must now be superadcled the elabor- 
ate masonry of education. But grant, for the 
sake of argument, that intuition plus education 
are sufficient to give us a right knowledge of 
Grod and of our salvation ; I jsk, had Kapila and 
Vyiis and Socrates and Plato no education? 
Will 'it be pretended that Babu Keshab Chan- 
dra Sen has had a better education than Vyas 
and Plato ? How is it, then, that the Babu 
has better theological knowledge tlian the great 
Acharjyas and M\uiis and Bisliis of antiquity 
“Ah ! but,” says the advocate of Bi’ahmic intui- 
tion, “ah, but you forgot that there has been a 
great ju’ogress in theological knowledge since 
the days of Vyas and Plato.” Yes, I admit 
that there has been great progress, but let me 
ask you — to what has that progress been owing ? 
What is the cause of that progress ? Bead the 
history of the world— especially the moral and 
religious history of the world. What do you 
find ? You find that, before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, the^ moral and reli- 
gious aspect of the world was enveloped in the 
thick mantle of darkness. Jlead the writings of 
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the Hindu sages and of the Greek philosophers, 
but read especially the philosophical works of 
Cicero, who^ lived only a few years before the 
commencement of the Christian era, and who 
has given a bird's-eye view of the moral and 
religious systems of the Greek philosophers. 
Cicero died only 43 years before the birth of 
Christ. And what account does Cicero give of 
the state of morality and religion up to his own 
time ? What account does Diogenes Laertius 
give in liis Lives of the Fliilosophera f Why, 
you find contradictory and absurd * notions 
entertained of God and His attributes, of the 
nature of His worship, of human duty, of 
human destination, of ordinary morality, of the 
immortality of the soul, of a future state. 
The Hindu philosophers tell the same tale. 
Down to the commencement of tlie Christian 
era, you find in tho world uncertainty, doubt 
and darkness, regarding matters of morality and 
religion. Read again the moral and religious 
history of the world, or rather of Europe, of 
the first and second centuries of the Christian 
era, and you find that the uncertainty, the 
doubt and the darkness, have all disappeared. 
You find, in the writings of the Fathers, just 
and worthy conceptions of God and of His 
attributes, rational and clear notions of human 



duty and human destiny, of morality, and of a 
future life. In the course of a few years, you 
find a mighty progress, or rathei* revolution — 
for it is not progress in the usual sense of that 
word. It is a sudden revolution. It seems as 
if, in the course of a few years, in the course of 
a short generation, a flood of light had been 
poured on the moral and religious world. It 
seems as if the windows of heaven had been 
opened, and deluges of moral and religious light 
had been poured upon the nations. It seems 
as if th5 moral and religious firmament of the 
world had been lighted up with the lustres of a 
universal illumination. You wonder where this 
illumination came from, and who brought it om 
Read the history of Judea 70 years after the 
death of Cicero, and the mystery wOl be solved. 
You read of an apparently obscure man going 
about in the cities and towns of Judea and 
Galilee, accompanied by a band of equally 
obscure fishermen. That Man spake as never 
man "spake. Words of unearthly wisdom pro- 
ceeded from His lips. He binught down truth 
from heaven. He brought life and immortality 
to light. It was that God-man that illumined 
the moral and religious world. It was Jesus 
Christ that compassed this marvellous revolu- 
tion in the moral and religious world. Since 
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that time no progress has been made in the 
development^ of religious truth. For four 
thousand years since the creation of the world 
had human intuition and human education been 
at work, but they had brought out nothing but 
vagueness, doubt, uncertainty and darkness. 
In the Fulness of Time Christ came and dis- 
pelled the darkness. And for the last eighteen 
hundred years, since the aj^pearance of Christ 
upon eartli, human intuition and human educa- 
tion have been again at work, but not one truth, 
I mean moral and religious truth, has been dis- 
covered which Jesus Christ did not teach. I 
challenge any man in this assembly — I challenge 
the whole of the Brahma Samaj, to 2^oint to me 
one moral and religious truth, since discovered 
by intuition, which is not found in the New 
Testament. No such trutfi can be j^ointed out. 
What conclusion, then, are we to draw from 
tliese facts ? What but this ?— That all the 
progress in the moral and religious world is 
owing only to this book which is in my hands 
— this revelation of God's will. 

One point more, and I shall have done with 
the subject of intuition, at least for the present. 
The defender of Br^hmic intuition quoted a sen- 
tence from my lecture, in which I charged 
Theodore Parker, F. W. Newman and others 
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of that school, with pilfering God’s truths, and 
passing them off either as their own discoveries 
or as the intuitions of the human mind. On 
this the Brahma Lecturer remarked that those 
truths were God’s truths, and Parker and New- 
man used tliem for their own comfort. The 
truths of the New Testament are certainly 
God’s truths. But they have not been disco- 
vered by human intuition. Jesus Christ brought 
them down to earth. If Mr. Newman — I specie 
not now of Mr. Parker, for poor Theodore 
Parker has gone to his account — receives the 
whole of these truths, comes to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, worships Him and looks upon Him as 
his Saviour, lie shall certainly be entitled to the 
name of a wise man. But this is not what Mr. 
Newman docs. Mr. Newman, I shall suppose, 
goes to the New Testament, and says, “ I like 
some of your truths, they |jlease me. I shall 
take some of them.” The New Testament says 
to him, “ Christ has brought those truths from 
heaven. No man could discover them before 
His time, only some glimpses of them He had 
in past ages given to the Jewish nation. But 
if you receive only a part of these truths, it will 
avail you nothing ; and it is a portion of these 
truths that Christ is God, and that He has laid 
down His life for the salvation of the human 
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race/' Mr. Newman replies, I don't like all 
your truths, I will take some of them and 
away he goes and publishes them to the world, 
saying — “ Look, how beautiful and sublime 
truths can be discovered by intuition. The 
man Jesus Christ uttered these truths.” Gentle- 
men, this last statement is partly true and 
partly false. It is true that those truths 
were uttered by the Lord Jesus Christ — 
nevertheless they are not the discoveries or the 
developments of intuition. They were not 
educed subjectively from the human mind — 
they are objective truths given to man by means 
of a positive and an external revelation. I 
charge Newman and others with pilfering Gods 
truths, because they borrow from the external 
book-revelation which God has given, and 
ascribe them to the intuition of the human 
mind. ^ 

I now come to tne subject of repentance, the 
consideration of which will not detain me long ; 
not because the subject is less important than 
the one I have been just discussing, but because, 
of the six objections I had brought in my last 
lecture against the Brahmic theory of repentance, 
vh, the theory that mere repentance is suf- 
ficient for our salvation, not one has been an- 
swered, not one has been attempted to be 
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answered. If an attempt is ever made to answer 
them, I shall not fail to examine the successful- 
ness or unsuccessfulness of that attempt. The 
Brahma lecturer said, that I had “ pooh-pooh’d 
repentance” in my last lecture. I did no such 
thing. When I was about to examine the 
nature of Brahmic repentance, I guarded myself 
with a qualification. I said that I was not 
speaking against repentance itself. I believe 
that repentance is necessary to the pardon of sin. 
But I at the same time believe that mere repen- 
tance will not do. Something else is required, — 
that something is the atonement by Christ. 
This surely is not to disparage genuine repen- 
tance. 

The advocate of Brahmaism, alluding to an 
extract I had made from Dod on the “ Incar- 
nation,” regarding the impossibility of a man, by 
his own unaided powers, ^ly tp repent, said 
that I was talking of future repentance. This 
is another instance of the strange misconcep- 
tions under which the lecturer laboured. The 
'passage referred to did not speak of death-bed 
repentance, or repentance to bo reserved to some 
future day, but it spoke of the inability of a 
sinner to repent whenever he ch(X)Ses. For 
true penitence can be produced in the heart only 
by the Spirit of God. 
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If I understood the lecturer aright — for it is 
not easy always to catch his meaning amid the 
cloud of high-sounding words signifying no-: 
thing — I say, if I understood the lecflirer aright, 
he said that, so far from having low views of 
hui^an sin and Divine justice, with which I had 
charged the creed of the Samaj, it was the 
doctrine of the Samaj that punishment is neces- 
sarily associated with sin, that sin must be 
punished and punished adequately, that no 
sinner will ever escape punishment even though 
he repents, and that a Brahma sinner may be 
punished through eternal ages.” What a 
doleful prospect does Brahraaism hold out to 
sinners ! I have committed sin. I am under 
the displeasure of the Almighty ; the sword of 
Divine justice is hanging over me. I have- a 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation. My ^ole #ul is seized with trembling. 
I feel as if I was about to be hurled into hell. 
What consolation does Brahmaism give me ? 
Why, Brahmaism tells me that, do what I will, 
I must suffer punishment. There is no escape. 
I am fated to be punished. Sin must be 
punished, is heaven s irreversible decree. I have 
sinned, I must be punished, it may be through 
“ eternal ages.” [The Brahma lecturer did cer- 
tainly make use of the expression “eternal 
H 
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ages,” for I noted it down there at the time with 
my pencil ; but let me grant that he did not 
mean to use the phrase--it was a mere slip of 
the tongue^ This is what Brahmaism tells me. 
Alas I what poor consolation*! I must be 
punished, and punished adequately to my |inB. 
Adequately to my sins ! then the punishment 
must be eternal ; for sin is an infinite evil ; and 
the adequate punishment of an infinite evil 
must be infinite — ^but as a finite being like man 
is incapable of suffering punishment infinite in 
degree, the punishment then must be infinite 
in duration, or in other words, eternal. But 
grant that punishment will not be eternal— ^it 
may be at any rate for millions of years. And 
if it be so, what a poor comforter does Br^h- 
maism prove itself to be ! I had rather be a be- 
liever in Pouranika Hinduism. Hinduism is 
at least a better comforter thin Brahmaism. 
Hinduism promises me, if not eternal happiness, 
at least happiness for many ages in heaven. 
And though I shall have to come dowh again 
to earth, I shall have a long period of enjoy- 
ment. Away, away then with Brahmaism. I 
had rather go back to Hinduism. 

But the Brahma steps forth and says — all 
that is very fine, but you are forgetting that all 
punishment inflicted by God is remedial. By 
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punishment God reforms the sinner. The 
punishment, in fact, is salutary to man. It has 
for its object the salvation of the sinner. 

All punishment is remedial ! ^ object of 

punishment is the salvation of the sinner ! 
Then, gentlemen, tliere is no punishment in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Then don’t call 
it punishment, call it rather a blessing ; and 
instead of saying that the idea of sin is insepar- 
ably and necessarily connected with the idea of 
punishment, say rather the idea of sin is 
inseparably and necessarily connected with the 
idea of blessing. All punishment is remedial I 
the very object of punisliment is the salvation 
of the sinner 1 Then hell becomes converted 
into a Eeformatory Institution where souls are 
purified and prepared for heaven, a nursery of 
the children of God, and an excellent auxiliary 
to heaven-— am idea of hell repugnant to the 
general sense of the human race. All punish- 
ment is remedial 1 the very object of punishment 
is the salvation of the sinner 1 Then the Br^ih- 
ma has sciuroely any notion of sin ; indeed, in my 
last Lecture, it would seem, I gave him credit for 
deeper ideas of sin than he appears really to have. 
For if sin is to be inflicted with only a remedial 
punishment — if it is to be eventually followed 
with a blessing, then it cannot be a very heinous 
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thing— it cannot be the vilest and the most 
abominable thing which the Lord hates. All 
punishmant is remedial 1 the very object of 
punishmeiH is the salvation of the sinner ! 
Then it is a mockery to talk of the justice of 
God, and I was wrong in my last Lecture to 
give credit to the Brahma Samaj for having 
some idea of Divine justice. For, if sin is 
visited only with a remedial punishment, — if 
treason against the King of heaven, affront to 
the Divine Majesty, and a pouring of contempt 
on God’s Law are returned eventually with 
benedictions and not curses, what becomes of 
the Divine justice ? It becomes simply a 
mockery. 

No, gentlemen, the punishment which God 
inflicts on sinners, in the coming life, is not of a 
remedial character. I repeat what I said in my 
last Lecture on this subject. It is true, that the 
end of all earthly governments is, or at any 
rate, ought to be, the happiness of the subjects. 
But it is different with the Divine Government. 
In human governments, both governors and the 
machinery of government are instituted for the 
good of the people.- But God has made all 
things for Himself and the manifestation of 
His glory. Hence the principal design of 
punishment in the Divine Government is not so 
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much the reformation of the criminal, wliich 
must be the ca^ in all human governments, as 
the vindication of His honor. Nor is this any- 
thing like private revenge. Johi#Howe pro- 
foundly observes, — “ But that wherewith we 
must suppose the blessed God to be pleased in 
the matter of punishing, is the congruity of the 
thing itself, that the sacred right of His Govern- 
ment over the world he vindicated, and that it 
be understood how ill His nature can comport 
with anything that is impure, and what is in 
itself so highly incongruous, cannot but be the 
matter of His detestation. He takes eternal 
pleasure in the reasonableness and lit ness of His 
own determinations and actions ; and rejoices in 
tlie work of His own hands, as agreeing with 
the apt, eternal schemes and models which Ho 
hath conceived in His most wise and all-com- 
prehending mind, so that though He desireth 
not the death of sinners, and hath no delight 
in the sufferings of His afflicted creatures, 
which His immense goodness rather inclines 
Him to behold with compassion : yet the true 
ends of punisliment are so much a greater good 
than their ease and exemption from the suffer- 
ing they had deserved, that they must rather 
be chosen, and cannot be eligible for any reason 
but for which also they are to be delighted in, 
H 3 
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i. a real goodness, and conducibleness to a 
valuable end inherent in them.” 

The Brahma Lecturer ended his discourse the 
other evenMIg with an exposition of the Brah- 
mic theory of atonement ; permit me, gentle- 
men, to conclude this Lecture with giving you 
a brief view of the only true atonement. 

Keconciliation between two parties, at variance 
\vith each other, cannot be made without re- 
moving the causes of their disagreement and 
meeting the claims of both. What then are 
the causes of the variance between God and 
man ? Man cannot possibly have any charge 
to prefer against God. Ho cannot possibly 
have any claims upon his ]\Iaker, whose will he 
has wickedly disregarded, and whose laws he 
has wantonly violated. If God, had no charge 
to prefer against man except his dread to come 
to Him, if there were no obstructions to the full 
flow of His mercy — obstructions arising from 
the altered state of man and His own immutable 
attributes, the work of reconciliation might be 
effected by a simple proclamation of pardon. 
But the work under consideration was not 
susceptible of such an easy performance. There 
were formidable difficulties in the way. Man 
had sinned, had insulted the majesty of His 
Law. God is just and immutably holy. Hence, 
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in unison with all His attributes, God could not 
proclaim pardoi\ to fallen man without satisfy- 
ing His inexorable justice. He could not open 
the doors of heaven for the free Admission of 
rebels and sinful creatures, unless they expiated 
for their transgressions, and fulfilled the whole 
law of God. The Son of God undertook to 
fulfil those conditions. But the Divine Mediator 
between heaven and earth had to effect recon- 
ciliation between parties infinitely unequal to 
each other. It therefore behoved the Reconciler 
to add to His Divinity the nature of man. 
Therefore, when the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them tliat were 
under the law, that we might receive the adop- 
tion of sons.” 

The means by which our blessed Cord accom- 
plished His great work, are His obedience and 
His death. Before reconciliation could be effect- 
ed, the dishonours of the Law had to be repaired, 
and a perfect obedience rendered to it. This 
was, accordingly, the chief and sole business of 
our Lord during the few years that He dwelt 
amongst men. The fulfilment of the will of 
God was the one idea that animated our blessed 
Saviour. The rendering to the law of God a 
complete obedience in virtue of His mediatory 
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office was His meat and His drink. The whole 
series of our Lord’s actions, from His birth to His 
death, was one continued obedience rendered to 
God’s Law. The Divine Law was never covered 
with so signal honour, as in its observance by 
Jesus. Never before in the history of the past 
eternity had it obtained so splendid an illustra- 
tion, and so glorious a fulfilment. Amid the 
happy bowers of Paradise, Adam and Eve in 
their holy state had no doubt for a short period 
rendered to it a complete obedience. The bright 
inhabitants of the realms of glory, angels, and 
cherubim, and seraphim, and principalities, and 
thrones, are doubtless paying homage to the 
Divine Law and admiring her as “ the mother of 
their peace and joy.” But Adam and Eve, in 
their sinless state, and angels and archangels 
in heaven,’ are created beings, and therefore 
infinitely inferior in dignity to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He who in His Divine nature is the 
spring of all power, the source of all justice, 
and the fountain of law itself, condescended, in 
the capacity of a Mediator, to render to that 
law a complete observance. Hence it may be 
said emphatically, that the “ law was magnified 
and made honorable.” But this is not all. . A 
perfect observance of the Law of God is not the 
only thing due by men to Him. The justice of 
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God requires that the transgressions of men 
should be punished. It was necessary that the 
Captain of our salvation should be made perfect 
through sufferings. For discharging this part 
of His mediatory office, for satisfying God's 
justice, for enduring the punishment justly due 
to human transgressors, the Son of God expired 
on Calvary. The cup of God's wrath was offer- 
ed Hiin as the Substitute of sinners. lie drank 
it to the lees. The sword of retributive justice 
was directed against Him. He bore the stroke. 
The Lord of glory yielded up His spirit. “ It 
is finished,” were amongst the last words of the 
dying Saviour. The obstructions to the com- 
munication of God's grace to men were thus 
removed. The work of redemption, the restor- 
ation of offending men to the lost favour of God 
was now complete. 

How precious is this doctrine to him who is 
overwhelmed with a sense of his^infulness, and 
finds no relief in anything in himself I How 
precious to him who is laden with sin and 
iniquity, and who thus finds rest in Jesus 
Christ, who has healed up the breach between 
God and men I A clear spring of crystal water 
is not more cheering to the thirsty traveller in 
the sandy deserts of Arabia : the blaze of the 
noon-day sun not more pleasing to the captive 
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immured in a dingy dungeon ; relief not more 
welcome to the bosom oppressed with grief and 
sadness, than is the doctrine of reconciliation 
consolatory to a soul overpowered with a sense 
of its sinfulness. What are all the noisy plea- 
sures of mirfh and festivity, the comforts of 
wealth, the joys of intellectual gratification, 
compared to the placid security, the peaceful 
calm, derived from the blessed doctrine of re- 
conciliation ! The joy that brightens the death- 
pale countenance of a malefactor, on his way to 
the gallows, at the receipt of the kings pardon, 
is faint, compared with the unspeakable delight 
of a sinner at hearing the glad tidings 6f re- 
conciliation witli God. The sinner’s sad heart 
is lightened of its charge ; his lamentations are 
converted into rejoicings ; the spirit of heavi- 
ness is changed into one of buoyant cheerful- 
ness ; and the groanings of despair into songs 
of praise. His breast, hitherto agitated with 
the surges of despondency, becomes calm ; and 
a holy peacefulness spreads itseK around the 
sinner pardoned of his iniquity. His views 
undergo a change. His Almighty Maker, who 
had hitherto been to him a consuming fire, be- 
comes to him a God of love ; the unspotted 
holiness of His character, which formerly terri- 
fied him, becomes to liim the earnest and pledge 



of his eternal safety ; and death, ere while to 
him the king of terrors, becomes the harbinger 
of lasting peace and the conductor to the man- 
sions of glory. Blessed doctrine this, which 
takes away man’s enmity, and reconciles God to 
him, which breaks down the barrj^r of heavenly 
communion, and promotes amicable intercourse 
between the human race and their God ! Bless- 
ed doctrine this, which binds up the broken- 
hearted, proclaims liberty to the captives, and 
gives to mourners beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness 1 Blessed doctrine this, 
which restores man to the lost favour of God, 
adopts him into the heavenly family, and 
crowns him with ineffable blessings. May you 
all, friends and countrymen, whether Brahmas 
01- not, have grace given to you to receive this 
blessed doctrine. Amen. 




LECTURE IIL^ 


Friends and Countrymen, 

I cannot cast mine eyes round this 
spacious hall, crowded as every part of it is with 
anxious listeners, without feeling deep thankful- 
ness to God Almighty. I thank God that the 
ingenuous youth of my beloved father-land take 
so lively an interest in religious discussion. I 
thank God that, unlike the youth of other 
countries who oftener obey the call of pleasure 
than that of duty, so many of you have been 
coming unsolicited, from week to week, to listen 
to lectures on religions subjects. Nor is the 
spirit of religious enquiry confined only to those 
of^y countrymen who have attended these lec- 
tures. Wherever I roam in this •ast metro- 
polis, whatever associations of young men I 
visit, almost everywhere I find religion the chief 
object of enquiry. 

* Dcl^H^ed at the Free Church Institution, on the 8th 
of April, 18H4. ** 
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Next to the blessing of God, which is all in 
all, the two causes that have chiefly contributed 
to create this spirit of enquiry are, English edu- 
cation and Christian Missions. These two 
causes, however, would not have been so effec- 
tive, but for oile happy circumstance. The 
circumstance to which I allude is, the profound 
religiousness which underlies the Hindu cha- 
racter. In spite of what shallow thinkers and 
superficial observers may say to the contrary, 
the Hindus have been, are now, and, 1 trust, 
will always be, though in a nobler and truer 
sense, the most religious of all the branches of 
the mighty Aryan race. Bead, on the one 
hand, the history of the Hindus, — if the Hindus, 
indeed, have a history — and the histories of the 
other branches of the Aiyan race, on the other 
hand, and you will perceive the truth of my 
statement. The power-loving Persian, the en- 
thusiastic Greek, the haughty Roman, the mer- 
curial Frenchman, the practical Anglo-Saxon, 
and the wily Slavonian, have cut, or are si- 
ting, a con^icuous figure in the political history 
of the world ; but India has yet had no political 
history of her own. While the younger 
branches of the Aryan race were carrying on 
wars with themselves and with their ne^^bours, 
were pouring (At their blood like water at the 
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altar of liberty, and were perfecting their politi- 
cal, civil and municipal institutions, our ances- 
tors, the representatives of the elder branch of 
the Aryan race, disregarding the paltry affairs 
of time, betook themselves to the study of 
philosophy and religion, and 

‘‘ ' ■ .. reasoned high. 

Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate ; 

Fix’d fate, free will, foro-knowledgo absolute.” 

That such was^the character of the ancient 
Hindu mind, is evident from the voluminous 
mass of Sanscrit literature. Max Miiller, per- 
haps the deepest Sanscrit scholar of the day, 
speaking of this very subject, in his “ History 
of Ancient Sanscrit Literature^'* writes as 
follows ; — “ The Indian never knew the feeling 
of nationality, and his heart never trembled in 
the expectation of national applause. There 
were no heroes to inspire a poet, — no history to 
call forth a historian. The only sphere where 
the Indian mind found itseK at liberty to act, to 
cr^te and to worship, was the sphere of religion 
and philosophy ; a^id nowhere haie religious 
and metaphysical ideas struck root so deep in 
the mind of a nation as in India. The Hindus 
were a nation of philosophers. Their struggles 
were t]||| struggles of thought ; their past, the 
problem of creation ; their future, the problem 
I 2 
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of existence. The present alone, which is the 
real and living solution of the problems of the 
past and the future, seems never to have attrac- 
ted their thoughts or to have called out their 
energies.”* 

Yes, gentlemen, your ancestors were philo- 
sophers ; they preferred philosophy and religion 
to politics and mechanics ; and though, under 
the teaching of our junior brethren— I mean 
our sturdy Anglo-Saxon conqi^rors — we have 
learnt to pay greater regard to the present than 
our philosophical forefathers did, 1 trust we have 
lost none of their contemplative and religious 
spirit. “ A Hindu,” as I have remarked else- 
where,t “ is the most religious being in exis- 
tence. He gets up from his bed religiously, 
anoints his body religiously, washes religiously, 
dresses religiously, sits religiously, stands re- 
ligiously, eats religiously, drinks religiously, 
sleeps religiously, learns religiously, remains 
ignorant religiously, and becomes irreligious 
religiously.” It is this religiousness, forming so 
prominent a part of the Hindu character, and 
called into activity by the combined influence 
of English education and Christian Missions, 
which has created that spirit of religious enquiry 

* Max Muller’s Hisfnry of An rinit Sanbcrit fAteratui'e; 
2n(l Kd. p. 31. t (Jakutta, Rcoicw, 
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over which I am now rejoicing. Cherish, friends 
and countrymen, this spirit of religious enquiry. 
Religion is by far the most important of man’s 
concerns ; it is the “ one thing needful” — it is 
the “ pearl of great price.” Without it the 
mightiest monarch in the world is poor ; with 
it a street-beggar is more fortunate than a 
Croesus. 

Some of you, perhaps the great majority of 
you, have not yet made up your minds on the 
subject of religion. You have been convinced 
of the falsehood of Hinduism, but you don’t 
know yet what S3^stcm of religious faith to be- 
lieve in. You arc enquiring into tlie subject. 
Go on enquiring in a proper spirit. Pursue 
after truth in a meek, docile, humble, candid, 
earnest, serious and prayerful spirit, and the 
God of Truth will give ^ou light. 

There may be others present in this hall, who 
are convinced of the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, but who do not embrace it and make a 
profession of it, from prudential considerations. 
The fear of reproach and contumely, affection 
for parents or other relatives, and the love of 
the world, keep them back. They intend, they 
say, to act out their religious convictions at a 
more conrenient season. Let such bear with 
me for a moment, while I, in passing, address to 
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them a word of exhortation. Friends, do not 
stifle your convictions. Do not resist the mo- 
tions of the good Spirit in you. Honestly 
practise what you profess. Manfully avow your 
convictions, and act according to them. Acquit 
yourselves like men. Want of harmony between 
profession and practice must produce great 
cowardliness of character. Besides, you do not 
know that a more convenient season will ever 
come to you. The present only is in *your 
possession ; over the future you have no com- 
mand. Take the advice of the Poet, — 

“ Trust no Future, howe’or pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within and God o’erhead.” 

There are others present in this hall, who 
profess to have made mp their minds on the 
subject of religion, ana call themselves Brah- 
mas. My business this night is chiefly with 
those gentlemen. 

I don t know how, but somehow or other, of 
late I have been represented by parties as an 
enemy of the Brahmas. God forbid, gentlemen, 
that I should be the enemy of any man or any 
number of men. I am no enemy of the Brdh- 
mas. I look upon myself as a friend of the 
Brahmas. Indeed, if I were not a friend of 
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the Brahmas, I should not bo this night where 
I now stand. It is because I am a friend of 
the Brahmas, it is because I love the Brahmas, 
that I endeavour, in my own humble and feeble 
way, to do them good. It is true I have some- 
times found fault with Brdhmas, and oftener 
with their system of religion. But I declare 
solemnly, that my motive in doing steo has ever 
been to do some good to my Bralnna friends. 
And* if in public I have more frequently spoken, 
either through the press or from the platform, 
of Brahmas than of others of my countrymen, 
it is simply because my heart has been drawn 
towards them more than to others. Let the 
Brahmas then not look upon me as their enemy. 
I count some Brahmas as amongst my friends. 
I respect and honour those Brahmas, because I 
think them sincere, though I at the same time 
think that they are miRken in their religious 
belief. Indeed, I have respect for the whole 
body of sincere Brahmas, though I confess I 
have no respect for those insincere and hypocri- 
tical Brahmas who, though they are most regular 
in their attendance at the Sam^j every Wednes- 
day evening, loudest in their chanting of pray- 
ers, and most methodical in performing the 
oscillatory movements of the head, belie their 
professions, and countenance all the debas- 
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ing rites of idolatry. I say I have respect 
for all siocere Brdlimas, because they have 
directed their minds to the subject of reli- 
gion. I respect them, because they do not 
throw the concern of religion into the back- 
ground, as some of our countrymen do. I 
respect them, because they protest against 
idolatry. ||t is ^ move in the right direction. 
And I pray that God may overrule the move- 
ment for good to om' country. 

And here, before going any further, I venture 
to give a bit of salutary advice to my Brahma 
friends. Don’t speak boastfully of your system 
of religion. Give up vapouring. Your system 
of religion — ^if I must call it a system — was got 
up only the other year ; and ever since it has 
been constantly mended. It has not yet been 
tested sufficiently to assure one that it will 
stand for some time. great and good man, 
one of the best friends India ever had, in the 
exuberance of liis kindliness, said of the Brahma 
Samdj that it was a “ power.” This expression 
has, it seems, turned the heads of many of the 
younger members of the Samaj. Soon after the 
expression, just mentioned, was seen in print, a 
good deal of vapoining was heard. The ex- 
pression was improved, aud Brahmaism was 
declared a mighty power in the empire. It was 
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said that the days of Christianity were number- 
ed, that Brahmaism was about to commence its 
rehgious conquest of the world, and that it was 
to establish itself on the ruins of Christianity. 
Brahmaism is to establish itself on the ruins of 
Christianity I The statement is so ludicrous 
that one cannot help smiling. A religion which 
has braved the battle and the brOfeze for two 
thousand years, which successfully repelled 
the attacks of Grecian philosophy, which stood 
unmoved amid the shock of Kome's imperial 
authority, which remained unscathed through 
the fires of innumerable persecutions, and which 
has baffled the insidious efforts of hosts of let- 
tered infidels of modern times — such a religion 
is to be destroyed by whom, by what ? — by a 
system of religious opinions manufactured only 
the other day in Bengal, and ever since every 
day so tinkered that the%riginal can hardly be 
recognized in the amended product I The 
thing is ridiculous. If the great and good man, 
who has called the Brahma Samaj a “ power, 
had foreseen, at the moment of writing, what 
boastful declamation that expression would give 
hirth to, he would not, indeed, have erased the 
word after it had flowed from his pen, but he 
would have somewhat modified it and said — the 
Brahma Samaj is a “ power" — “ ayti not unlike 
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in value the negative power of an algebraic 
quantity/' 

I do not purpose this evening to discuss the 
whole subject of Brahmaism. I do not wish 
this evening to examine the Brahma dogmas of 
the non-necessity of a written revelation, and of 
the capacity of intuition to give us all the 
requisite knowledge of Grod and of our salvation. 
Enough has been said on these topics, at other 
times and in other places, to satisfy every candid 
person that those dogmas are erroneous. 

I purpose at this time to enquire whether the 
theory propounded in Brahmaism of our recon- 
ciliation to God, and the means of procuring 
salvation, is the riglit one. Tlie great problem 
of religion is — “ Given the disordered state of 
man, to^h^id a restorative ’ — “ given the diseased 
state of humanity, to find a remedy.” Brahma- 
ism acknowledges thatlliis is the problem which 
requires solution. How, then, does Brahmaism 
solve the problem ? What, in other words, is 
the Brahma theory of Atonement ? In answer- 
ing tliis question I shall, as much as possible, 
use the words of a Brahma tract, the 13th 
number of the English series, which is sj^ecially 
devoted to the discussion of this subject. 

“ Atonement, scientifically considered,” says 
the Brahm% tract just alluded to, “ is nothing 
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nore than a return to God. The word atone 
jimply means to be at one with God — to be 
reconciled to Him.” [I may be permitted, 
gentlemen, to remark, by the way, that though 
atonement or at-one-ment^ signifies etymologi- 
cally, and perhaps also as used in the English 
translation of the New Testament, reconciliation 
or the bringing into one of parties before at 
variance ; yet the word, in Christian theology, 
means not so much reconciliation, as that which 
brings about reconciliation. Theologically, re- 
conciliation is not atonement, it is the fruit of 
atonement. Atonement, or atonement-money 
of the Old Testament, is the price given, whether 
in the way of recompense or suffering, for the 
healing of a breach. But to proceed.] “ By 
the commission of sin,” says the Brah^j^ tract, 
“we turn astray from Him, we cease to enjoy 
His company. By atonement we renounce our 
sin, again draw near to Him, and enjoy the 
blessings of His company. Hence the turning 
back to God is the whole philosophy of atone- 
ment. Hence our belief that ‘ repentance is 
atonement,' because repentance is the indispen- 
sable means of turning away from iniquity and 
returning to God.” “ Our God” “ is absolute 
love. His is not the finite, phenomenal love 
of humanity, but everlasting and abiding love, 
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immutable aa His nature. . . .He loveth us always. 
He changeth not, though we change ; our 
virtues and vices do not modify His nature. 
...The whole change which sin brings on is 
in ourselves, not in Him ; so likewise the 
change consequent on atonement. Our sin does 
not stir His vengeance ; our entreaties do not 
dissuade Him from His uniform purpose.... 
Divine forgiveness, far from being, like humai 
forgiveness, cessation of resentment, is simphy 
a restoration of the sinner to the blessings of 
divine love. Thus the mere fact of eschewing sin 
and purifying the heart constitutes atonement.’' 
“ The God of love," observes the Brahma 
tract-writer, “ punishes us iioWor punishment's 
sake, not for vengeance sake, but because Be 
loves and desires mr welfare!* Such pu- 
nishment acts like the unpalatable drug, pain- 
ful in its immediate effects, but beneficial in 
the end. God punishes sinners for their good, 
all His inflictions are remedial and salutary!’ 
“ Behold," exclaims the Brahma writer, “ behold 
the harmony between divine justice and good- 
ness. Justice demands that the iniquitous 
should be visited with adequate punishment, 
goodness demands that their welfare should be 
promoted. Punishment is inflicted — justice is 
satisfied: amendment is sought — goodness is 
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satisfied. Thus in the act of punishment justice 
and mercy, instead of running counter to 
each other, most beautifully harmonize.’' With 
regard to salvation, the same writer remarks, 
that if salvation means deliverance from 
punishment, salvation is impossible, for the 
connection of sin . with punishment is neces- 
sary. Nor is sucli deliverance desirable, if pu- 
♦nishment is the means of amendment. But 
salvation, true salvation, denotes simply deliver- 
ance from sin When the sinner thinks of 

punishment, he trembles and quails and feels 
his lot hard beyond compare ; but when once 
he looks to the merciful arm that administers 
the punishmenf, he finds consolation and relief. 
When he sees the cup, he weeps ; he rejoices, 
when he sees that a Father fills the cii|jp.’' 

Now, gentlemen, I hope to prove to your 
satisfaction that the Brahma theory of atone- 
ment, an account of which I have thus given 
you in the words of an authoritative exposition 
of the doctrine^ is one mass of misconcep- 
tions. 

1. I remark, in the first place, that the 
Brahma theory of atonement is founded on an 
erroneous view of the Holiness of God. 

It is plain from the extracts which I have 
already read to you this evening from a Brdhma 
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tract, that Br^hmaism represents God as in- 
capable of being displeased with a sinner. Let 
the sinner violate all His commandments — let 
him besmear himself with the filth of unclean- 
ness — let him offer divine homage to stocks and 
stones — let him imbrue his hands in the blood 
of his fellowmen : the holy And just God, the 
righteous Euler of the universe looks upon him 
with the same regard as before. Let the sinner ^ 
do what he pleases— let him prostitute the noble 
powers, with which God has endowed him, to the 
vilest of purposes — ^let him revel in iniquity- 
let him affront the Divine Majesty — let him 
blaspheme His Holy Name — let him do all this : 
*‘the eternal and immutable Nbw of absolute 
love” is not displeased, is not offended, but looks 
upon the ungodly wretch, as if he were a dutiful 
V child. This is the dogma of the Brahmas, and 
I it is a dogma which is the corner-stone of the 
I edifice of the Brahma atonement. 

' Let me ask you, gentlemen, whether your 
consciences respond to this portraiture of the 
Deity ? I appeal to you whether your consci- 
ences do not tell you that, when you commit sin, 
you provoke the Divine displeasure. Gloss it 
over as they may, the Brdhma idea of God is 
virtually the Epicurean idea, by which the 
Deity was represented as abstracted from the 



affairs of the world, and feeling no concern in 
the obedience or disobedience which His crea- 
tures rendered to Him. As a Christian I be- 
lieve — and I rejoice in believing it — that God 
is infinitely merciful, and that He is love itself. 
And when ^r^hmas and others speak of God as 
Love, they but borrow the idea from the Chris- 
tian Scriptures — for there is nothing in Creation, 
* or in the depths of intuition either, which could 
generate the notion that God was Absolute Love: 
on the contrary, the testimonies of Nature and 
conscience go the other way, and show that God 
is a consuming fire. I say, I rejoice in believing 
that God is infinitely merciful, that He is Love ; 
but 1 also belike that every sinner is the object 
of the Divine displeasure, that God is angry 
with the wicked every day, and that the wicked 
gliall be turned into hell, with all the nations 
that forget God. 

That a sinner is the object of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, seems to be the voice of reason. Let 
me read to you a passage on this subject from 
the writings of the celebrated Adam Smith — the 
friend, companion and admirer of David Hume, 
and one who certainly will not be suspected of 
attachment to the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity : — 
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“ But if it be meant,” says Adam Smith, 
“ that vice does not appear to the Deity to be, 
for its own sake, the object of abhorrence and 
aversion, and what, for its own sake, it is fit and 
right should be punished, the truth of this 
maxim can, by no means, be so easjly admitted. 
If we consult our natural sentiments, we are 
apt to fear, lest, before the holiness of God, vice 
should appear more worthy of punishment, than 
the weakness and imperfection of human nature 
can ever seem to be of reward. Man, when 
about to appear before a Being of infinite per- 
fection, can feel but little confidence in his own 
merit, or in the imperfect propriety of his own 
conduct. In the presence of his fellow-creatures 
he may often justly elevate himself, and may 
often have reason to think highly of his own 
character and conduct, compared to the stil^ 
greater imperfection of theirs. But the case is 
quite different, when about to appear before his 
infinite Creator. To such a Being, he can 
scarce imagine that his littleness and weakness 
should ever seem to be the proper objeet either 
of esteem or of reward. But he can easily 
conceive, how the numberless violations of duty, 
of which he has been guilty, should render him 
the object of aversion and imnishment ; neither 
can he see any reason why the Divine indigna- 
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tion should not be let loose, without any restraint, 
upon so vile an insect as he is sensible that he ' 
himself must appear to be.” 

This voice of the natural sentiments, so well 
interpreted by Adam Smith, is confirmed by the 
consentient yoice of man in every age of the 
world. If we look to the practices of the 
heathen world, we shall find that almost the 
entire of the religion of pagan nations consisted, 
and still consist, of “ rites of deprecation.” It 
has been justly observed, that “ the fear of the 
Divine displeasure seems to have been the lead- 
ing feature in their religious impressions ; and 
in the diversity, the costliness, and the cruelty 
of their sacrifices, they sought^to appease gods, 
to whose wrath they felt themselves exposed, 
from a consciousness of sin, unrelieved by any 
information as to the meaits of escaping its 
effects.” Is this fact, I ask, not borne out by 
tlie representations of the Deity given by pagan 
nations ? — for instance, the frightful image of 
Kali, with her collars of human skulls and 
dismembered limbs, the appendages of mutila- 
ted corpses, and all the other circumstances of 
horror which distinguish that sable goddess ? 

Is it not borne out by the cruel modes of wor- 
ship to which idolatrous nations have recourse ? 

— for instance, the teitible penances, the severe 
K 3 
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austerities, and the barbarous self-lacerations of 
the Hindu Yogi ? Is it not borne out, in fine, 
by the prevalence of human sacrifices through- 
out the Gentile world? I abominate those 
human sacrifices — I detest those inhuman modes 
of worship — I abhor those representations of 
the Deity ; but the language those sacrifices, 
those modes of worship, and those represen- 
tations of the Deity utter, is instructive. They 
show that it is the general sense of humanity, 
that a sinner is an object of the Divhie dis- 
pleasure. 

Let none suppose that, when we say that a 
sinner is an object of tlie Divine displeasure, 
we asciibe hunif^ passions to God. We do 
not hold, as it has been represented that we do, 
the “ revolting dogma of anthropomorphism 
which imputes to the Deity the passions and 
infirmities of the flesh.'^ No. “ The anger, 
wrath, and displeasure of God,” in the language 
of a Christian theologian, “ are not passions 
or affections of the Divine nature, resembling 
those wliich receive the same names in man. 
They are terms denoting the necessary opposi- 
tion of the Divine rectitude to such as have 
violated the holy law of the righteous Lord who 
loveth righteousness. They mark the relation 
into which iniquity brings such as are chargeable 



with it, to the Law-giver and Judge of the uni- 
verse. It is the language of government^ not 
of paasion^ Yes, gentlemen, owing to the 
very nature of God, a sinner cannot but be the 
object of the Divine displeasure. God is holy 
— essentially, necessarily, eternally and abso- 
lutely holy. He is not only free from every 
vestige of moral pollution ; He not only delights 
in whatever is pure ; but He hates with a per- 
fect hatred whatever is of an opposite character. 
Now, sin is opi^oscd to the holiness of God ; it 
is essentially impure and abominable. It is 
therefore the object of His supreme detestation. 
He hates sin universally, intensely and necessa- 
rily. He abhors it so that His hatred redounds 
upon the person that commits it. The primary 
object of His displeasure is sin ; He is not dis- 
pleased with the nature of man as man, for that 
was derived from Him, but He is displeased 
Avith the nature of man as sinful, which is from 
the sinner himself.* 

The basis of the Brahma theory of atonement 
is the dogma that a sinner is not the object of 
the Divine displeasure. That dogma, I have 
just shown you, by a variety of reasons, to be 
untenable, therefore, the Brahma theory of 
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atonement becomes baseless* as the fabric of a 
vision. 

2. — In the second place the Brahma theory 
of atonement is founded on an erroneous idea of 
Punishment in the Divine government. 

God has established a moral government over 
His rational creatures. As long as there is a 
rational creature in the universe, so long is that 
rational creature subject to the Creator; and 
the Creator cannot part with His right to 
govern that rational creature. God is therefore 
the moral Governor of the universe, and all 
rational creatures arc His subjects. But there 
cannot be government without laws ; and there 
cannot be moral subjects without penal laws, 
as the measure of the subjection and obedience 
of those subjects. Where the creature is capa- 
ble of transgressing — ^and all rational creatures 
arc capable of transgressing — there must be 
laws to which penalties are attached. For 
unless penalties were attached to laws, laws 
would be no laws — they would be mere counsels. 
Unless penalties were attached to laws, trans- 
gressors would slip out entirely from the domi- 
nion of God — they would virtually cease to be 
His subjects, and God Hiipself would naturally 
lose His right of sovereignty. And if there be 
penal laws, those laws must be executed, other- 
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wise the peifklty attached to them would be an 
empty threat, and the Divine government itself 
would become a solemn mockery.* Forth steps 
the spruce Brahma philosopher and asks, — 
“ Why all this parade of common -place reason- 
ing ? Who does not admit these truisms?” 
Wait a bit, my friend. What is the Brahma, 
idea of punishment ? “ The punishment of 

sin,” says the Brahma tract from which I have 
already quoted, “ the punishment of sin is not, 
as some suppose, a j^enalty arbitrarily or arti- 
ficially connected with sin, but is its natural 

and necessary consequence It follows sin 

in just the same way as an efiSbt follows a 
cause Sin potentially involves its own pu- 

nishment, ^as the acorn contains the oak.’” 

It thus appears that, according to Bnihmas, 
the only possible punishment of sin is that which 
naturally flows from it, and is potentially in- 
volved in it — or, in other words, remorse of 
conscience. It is said of virtue, that “ it is its 
own reward,” so according to Br.lhmas, sin is its 
own 2)unishment, and is susceptible of no other 
punisliment. 

That God has so organized the moral consti- 
tution of man, that virtuous emotions and vir- 
tuous actions fill the mind with complacency, 

# John IIowo's Livm<j Temple. 
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t and that vicious emotions and vUious actions 
produce remorse, I admit ; and I admit also 
that this remorse of conscience will form one of 
the chief ingredients of that cup of misery which 
shall be the portion of the impenitent in the 
coming life. But this surely is not all the 
punishment which may be inflicted upon sin. 
God surely can annex to sin other punishments 
than that which naturally flows from it, — not 
indeed by arbitrary appointment, not by mere 
whim or caprice, but according to the dictates 
of infinite wisdom and the requirements of the 
Divine government. Divine government requires 
other punisHIncnts than remorse of conscience 
to be annexed to sin. Fancy, gentlemen, the Go- 
vernor-General of India in CounciUbolishing 
fines; abolishing flogging; breaking down all 
jails, and taking down the gallows ; and making 
a proclamation to the effect that henceforth no 
criminal will be either fined, flogged, imprison- 
ed, or hanged, but every malefactor will be left 
to the stings of liis own upbraiding conscience ! 
Such an act, and such a proclamation, would no 
doubt be very grateful — I say not to Brahmas 
—but to thieves and criminals of every dye ; 
but how would they subserve the purposes of 
government? I leave the application to be 
made by yourselves. 
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It is trn^hat here below, in the Divine 
government, we for the most part see vice pu- 
nished naturally ; but that is no reason why it 
should not be visited with additional punish- 
ment hereafter. Indeed, on an observation of 
the imperfect manner in which virtue is re- 
warded* and vice punished here below, is based 
one of the strongest arguments in favour of a 
future state of existence, where virtue will 
meet with its duo reward and vice or sin its 
adequate punishment : but how futile would 
that argument be, if we supposed that, in the 
future life, virtuous men will have no otlier 
reward than the approbation of their own hearts, 
and vicious men no other punishment than the 
pangs of their own conscience ? 

Further, I appeal to your consciousness, 
whether the remorse of conscience, wliich follows 
the commission of sin, is not always associated 
with the idea of punisliment othef than the 
enhancement of that remorse — whether it is not 
accompanied with a fearful looking for of judg- 
ment and of fiery indignation ? And I have 
already shown you, when expatiating on the 
Divine displeasure against sin, that that has 
been the experience of men in all ages of the 
world. 
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But this is not the whole of thdftrdhma idea 
of punishment According to Br^maism— and 
the Brahma theory of atonement requires it — all 
punishment inflicted by God is remedial, in fact 
the very object of punishment is the salvation 
of the sinner. You might as well say, that all 
death is life-giving, and the very object of death 
is life. This extraordinary dogma of the Brah- 
mas is to be traced to their one-sided view of 
God. They always speak of God as a merciful 
Father, but seldom as a righteous Ruler.., Were 
God nothing more than the great Father of the 
human family, the remedial character of pu- 
nishment, or rather chastisement, might be 
admitted ; for in that case there would be no 
punishment at all, in the proper sense of the 
word. But God is also tlie moral Governor of 
the human race. He is a just God and a 
righteous Ruler. He has to satisfy His justice, 
when it is violated ; He has to vindicate the 
honour of His laws, when they are transgressed ; 
He has to maintain the dignity of His govern- 
ment, when it is tampered with. It is for this 
purpose that He has established penal laws in 
His kingdom : and to say that the object of 
these penal laws is the salvation of those that 
violate them, is to talk nonsense. You might 
with equal propriety say, that the object of 
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capital pnnilliment in a state is to save the life 
of the criminal. As a Father, God undoubtedly 
chastises those of His cliil<lren who have been 
reconciled to Him ; but as a rij^liteous Judg'e, 
as a just Hiller, He inflicts })unishment upon 
the disobedient and the impenitent. But cbas- 
tisement is one thing, and punishment quite 
ariotlier. The Brahma confounds the two, 
or ratlier he believes in chastisement, but ignores 
jnuiishmeut. Properly s})eaking, in his theolo- 
gical vocabulary there is no such word as pun- 
ishment. The ])ro})er end of chastisement 
is the reformation of the [lerson chastised; the 
projver end of punishment is the satisfaction of 
justice and the vindication of violated law. 

3. Idle Brahma thcfiry of atoneinent is 
founded on an erroneous idea of the justice 
ot God. 

[ need not dwell at large on this point, as the 
ohservations J have already made under the 
two preceding heads am,oly bear me out in the 
statement. The Brahmas do certainly talk of 
the justice of God, hut 1 fear, what Archbishop 
Magee said of Hr. Priestley’s idea of Divine 
justice, is applicable to the Brahma idea of 
justice, viz,, that it is “but a sound made use 
of to save appearances.” In the Brahma theory 
of atonement is ignored what has been called 
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the distributive justice of God, which consists 
in giving every one .his due, treating all accord- 
ing to their desert, acting towards the subjects 
of law according to the terms of law. This 
re^iuires tliat sin be punished according to its 
desert. The evil of sin is infinite. It must 
therefore receive an infinite punishment — infi- 
jiite either in nature or in duration. A punish- 
ment wliioh is infinite in nature cannot be borne 
by a finite creature; punishment infinite in 
duration is exclusive of all possible pardon ; 
whence it follows that if sin is to be punislied 
agreeably to its desert, and yet sinners saved, it 
must iiK'et this punishment in the [)erson of one 
who can sustain an inlliction which is infinite 
in nature. Bnihmaism speaks*|)f no such pro- 
vision. Christianity does. 

Brahmaism ignores the retributive justice of 
God, which is that opposition of tlie Divine 
nature to sin which leads to the annexation of 
penalty to the breach of Ills law. The opposi- 
tion of God's law to sin is just tlie o])position of 
His nature to sin ; for God's nature, and not 
merely God’s will, is the ultimate source of 
morality. The determination of God to pun- 
ish sin is not voluntary, far less arbitrary, but 
necessary. He annexes punishment to sin, not 
because He wills to do so, but because His nature 
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requires it* How this retributive justice is 
ignored by Brahmas, you have already seen 
from their idea of punishment. 

4. The Brjilima theory of atonement is false, 
because it sets out with a partial view of the 
sinful condition of man. 

In medicine, if the character of a disease has 
not be^ correctly ascertained, the ju'oper reme- 
dy cannot be prescribed. Brahmaism has not 
understood the full extent of the disease with 
which humariiiy has been afllieted ; no wond(‘r 
therefore that the nanedy it proposes docs not 
reach the case. Wliat, according to Brahma- 
ism, is man’s disorder ? It con.sists only in 
this, that nian’s soul is corrupt, or in other 
words, that mau is under the power of sin. 
Accordingly, Brahmaism prescribes repentance 
as the only remedy for the disease. But is that 
the Avhole disorder of man ? Is not man 
groaning under the guilt of sin ? Is he not 
conscious of having offended the ])eity by 
violating Ilis laws ? This Brahmaism ignores- 
Brahmaism acknowledges that man is internally 
corrupt, but it admits not that sinful man is an 
object of the Divine displeasure — it admits not 
that the sword of Divine justice, like the sword 
of Damocles, is hanging over his head ready to 

* Symington on The A toneme at. 
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fall — it admits not that man has rendered 
himself an heir of perdition. That this is also 
a part of mans disorder, your consciences will 
testify, as well as the groans of humanity 
uttered through the dei)rccatory rites of su- 
perstition. llrahmaism does uot understand 
the whole disease of man ; the remedy, there- 
fore, wliieh it proposes can be of no to us. 
''File best tliat can be said of it is, that it does 
not suit our case. 

5. The llruhma theory of atonement is use- 
less, since the remedy whieli it proj)oses for 
removing tlie disorders of humanity is ini])racti- 
cable and ineOicacious, We have just seen that 
Jlndimaisni does not understand the whole 
disease of man ; lait the remedy which it })rc- 
scribes for that pa,rt of the dis(‘ase wliicli it 
understands is of no worth. lAly s[)iriiual con- 
stitution is in a state of disorganization. Na- 
turally I love sin and abhor holiness, T have no 
relish for spiritual things. 1 am prone to do 
that which is evil, 1 am backward from doing 
that which is good. I am wallowing in the 
mire and tilth of sin. Bnihinaism finds me in 
this state. What advice docs it give me for 
niy recovery ? It says “ repent,”— that is, 
change your mind, leave off your sins, and turn 
to God and holiness. Brave advice ! But how 



am I to follow that advice ? I have no power 
to follow it — I have no inclination to follow it. 
How is the power to be given to me ? How is 
tlio taste to be created in me ? Suppose I am 
fallen into a deep ditch. My feet arc sinking 
into the puddle. I find nothing to lay hold of 
and raise myself up by. ^ I cry for help. Brah- 
maism passes by, looks at me from above, and 
without stretching out a helping hand to lift 
me up, simply says, “ Brother, you are in a truly 
helpless condition. liaise yourself up." Thou 
fool ! I might well answer, if I could raise 
myself, why should I cry for help ? Bupposo 
for a moment that “ repentance is atonement," 
as the Brahma has it. Of what use is that 
doctrine to me ? It would be of use, if I could 
repent by my own power. But I have clearly 
not that power. My whole moral nature is 
diseased. I have neither the will nor the pow- 
er to reform ; for true repentance is nothing 
less. Would it not be mockery to tell me in 
my condition that I should repent, when I have 
not the power to repent ? This reminds me of 
what a physician said to a patient labouring 
under an acute disease, and who went to him 
for help — “ You will be all right, when you are 
i well again.” 
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What I have said just now refers to Brahma 
repentance in this life. But according to the 
Brahma, tlicre is repentance too in the- life to 
come. After death I shall have to suffer for 
my sins. And after T have suffered adequately 
for all my sins, I shall turn to Clod. But the 
question is, how will^my turning to God be 
brought about? How will punishment lead 
mo to repentance ? Have I not reason to fear 
that punishment will harden me more and 
more ? Have I not reason to fear that, after 
being subjected to p\mishment for a long time, 
I shall have a greater distaste for Ciod and for 
holiness than ever ? Is there not reason to 
fear that after I have undergone the full tale 
of my sufferings, I shall become a liardcned 
wretch, reckless of all conseqiKmces ? 

(). Sixthly and lastly, the Brahma theory of 
atonement is of no use to me, because it does 
not give me what I want. What I want is tlic 
salvation of my soul. Suppose for a jnomeut 
that salvation consists .only, as the Brahma 
asserts, in freedom from sin, and not also in 
the remission of sin. Even this half-salvation, 
as I may call it, Brahmaism does not give me 
as readily as 1 want. I want salvation imme- 
diately, or, at any rate, immediately after m) 
death. It is uot in the power of Brahmaism W 
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supply that want so soon. I am told that 
after my death I shall have to suffer for all my 
sinsj^nd to suffer adequately, and after that I 
shall have salvation. My sins must be suffered 
for, before I can obtain salvation: what good 
then docs Brahmaisiii do to me ? If I must 
suffer for my sins — if my sins must have their 
natural course — if ptmishmeut cannot be aver- 
ted by Brahmaism, of what earthly use is 
Br.dhmaism to me ? 1 may as well go without 

it. I am suffering from a raging fever. My 
strength is dried up in me, and 1 am likely to 
die. I call a doctor. He examines me and 
coolly says, “ The disease must run its course, 
you may be well afterwards.’’ Famous doctor ! 
Such is Brahma ism. Or, to vary the figure, 
Bralimaism is like those dishonest debtors who 
always put off their creditors by the talismanic 
word — “ to-morrow.” When that “ to-morrow” 
will come no one knows, perhaps in the Greek 
Kalends. 

I am further told that 1 may have to suffer 
for my sins for “ endless ages.” There is 
now some light dawning on the subject ! I 
may have to suffer for endless ages t Then, 
when will there be salvation for me ? My 
needs are urgent, I want a present salvation, 
and Brahuiaism puts me off till “ endless ages.’' 
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0 ! my Brahma friends, you may wait, if you 
like, for tliis distant salvation ; I cannot, for my 
wants are pressing. You may win the||[) rave 
country for yourselves ; as for me, I must go 
some other way for my salvation. 

But enough, gentlemen. I trust I have 
shown to you tliat the Brahma attempt to solve 
the great prohlem in religion is a miserable 
failure. Brahmaism has wrong views of the 
holiness of God, wrong views of punishment in 
tlie Divine government, wrong views of the justice 
of God, wrong views of the state and condition 
of man, and therefore wrong views of reconcilia- 
tion. Brahmaism understands not tlie disease 
of man, tlierefore its prescription for human 
recovery is useless ; and the prospect which, by 
its own showing, it holds out of recovery, is so 
distant that it becomes quite viewless. And 
yet, after such a failure, the expositor of the 
Brahma doctrine breaks out into the following 
triumphant exclamation — “ Behold the har- 
mony between Divine justice and goodness I 
Justice demands that the iniquitous should be 
visited with adequate punishment: goodness 
demands that their welfare should be promoted. 
Punishment is inflicted — ^justice is satisfled : 
amendment is sought — ^goodness is satisfied.” 
May I not, gentlemen, with better reason and 
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greater propriety, say — “ Behold, in the Brahnia 
theory of atonement, the discord between Divine 
justi« 00 tind Divine mercy ! Justice demands 
lliat the inieputous should he visited witli ade- 
quate punishment, or satisfaction rendered to it 
on their behalf by some one abk^ to do it : mercy 
dcmiands tliat their welfare should be promoted. 
Punishment has not been indicted, for ])unish- 
meiit has been ignored, therefore justice lias ao/5 
])ecn satisded, and its avenging sword is suspend- 
ed in mid air leady to fall ; amendment is not 
sought aft(M’, for th(‘ i/ii(}uitons have neither the 
ability nor the inclination to seek after it, and 
there is no pr<jvisiini m id(; for the infusion of 
'Divine grace ; therefore mercy has no room for 
ex(‘i'cise.'' 

(ienllemen, I wish 1 could now show you 
how tin; gi eat problem of religion is solved in 
(dirislianity. 1 wisli [ could now show you, 
tlie members of the lh\ihma baiu'.ij especially, 
what deep philosojdiy there is in the [)lan of 
salvation chalked out in (jlirisiianity, how glo- 
■ rioiisly it ilhistra>es and niagnides the attributes 
of (lod, and how beautlLidly adapted it is to the 
state and wants of man. I wish 1 could show you 
at some length liow' tlic second I’erson ot the 
adorable Ti inity satisfied, on the behalf of man, 
the Divine justice, by Himself suffering the 
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punishment due to man’s sins ; how He magni- 
fied and made honourable the law of God by 
rendering to it, on the behalf of man, fl^erfect 
obedience ; how the obstructions to the full flow 
of the Divine mercy were removed by Him ; 
how justice and mercy have met together in the 
Christian system, and righteousness and peace 
have kissed each other ; and what admirable 
provision there is made for the purifl cation of 
human nature by the inward o}){n’ation of the 
mighty Spirit of God. But there is no time 
now for doing all tliis. Let me entreat you to 
stuely this subject in the writings of Christian 
theologians. Lor mysGf, the more 1 study the 
subject, the nioi-c am 1 struck with its surpas- 
sing beauty and sublimity, ft is beautifully 
adapted to the stale of man ; it supplies all his 
wants. Man has broken God’s law. He is 
therefore an object of th(i Di\ine displeasure. 
He is naturally a child of wrath — an heir of 
perdition. He deserves to bo miserable for ever. 
But Christ has expiated his sins. Divine justice 
has therefore been sathfled, and mercy has 
therefore full scope. Man is justitied, his sins 
arc forgiven, he is adopted into the family of 
God. He becomes an heir of glory. Man’s 
nature is depraved, his heart corrupt and his 
affections unholy. Christ sends him the Holy 
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Spirit. Man’s heart becomes changed, his will 
renewed, his conscience quickened, his affections 
sanctidM. Thus man is restored to Ood and 
to holiness. 

0, my Brahma friends, if yon felt what a 
bitter thing it is to sin against God — if you felt 
what a malignant tiling sin is, you would not 
say that a sinner cannot be an object of the 
Divine displensure. If you had a real and deep 
conviction of sin, you would not think it was in 
your powiu’ to repent. Tf you felt that you 
were an undoing sinner, you would not holievo 
in any man-niadii theories of atonement, — you ♦ 
would run to Christ and Him alone. The first 
step in practical ivligion is self-liumiliation, self- 
abhorrence. A man that is truly humble can 
never think that his repentance can ever save 
him. His repentance needs to be repented of 
again. Liston to the words of a man whose 
soul was deeply exercised in religion. “ I 
know,” says he, that iyme, that h in my flesh, 
dwelletli no good thing: for to will is jirescnt 
with me, but how to perform that which is 
good, I find not. For the good that I would, 

I do not ; but the evil which I would not, that 
i do.” And so overwhelming was his sense of 
his sinfulness that he cried out in intense agony 
and exclaimed — 0 wretched man that I am ! 
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wlio sliall deliver me from tlie body of tliis 
deiidi?’' Yes, 'my Bnilimii fi-icnds, we must 
have an adequate sense of our own wi^tchcd- 
ness, before we can obtain true ])eace. “ They 
that are whole need not a })liysician, but tlicy 
that arc sick.” When w(' feel tliat we arc sinful, 
then, but not till then, do we feel the nc(;essity 
of a Saviour. Endeavour, tlien, to realise the 
sinfulness of your nature ; and }’ou will realise 
it when you descend into tlie depths of your 
own nature, and com])are the state; of your heart 
with the requirements of tlie Divine law. And 
• wluai yon do realise your sinfulness, you will 
not then find coiisolatioii in mere Iminan theo- 
ries of aloneuKMit — yon will tbeu tico to Him who 
is the only liefie^e of souls — to Him who is the 
Prince of Peac“ — to TTim “ /e/m f/orc Ifimself 
for that Jle mi<jht Sitnrlifj (uid cleanse us 
wifJi the vufshuaj of wa'cr hjf il/c word^ Ihat 
He mdjht present ns to Ilinisetf a for ions 
Hhurch^ not liaviiKf spo^rr icrinklc. or (imj such 
fJinaj ; but that loe should be holj and without 
blemish.’' Amen. 



LECTURE ly.* 


Friends and CocrNTRt'MEN, 

The subject of this evening’s Lecture is, as you 
are aware, the defectiveness of that system of 
religious opinions, if system it can be called, to 
wliich its advocates have given the name of 
Brahmaism. The chief doctrines of that system 
arc as follows : — That there is but one God, the 
Creator <f the heavens and the earth, who is 
iniinite, eternal, immutable, omnipotent, om- 
niscient, essentially holy and immeasurably 
merciful ; that that God is to be worshipped ; 
that there is a future state of existence, in which 
virtue will be rewarded and vice punished ; 
and that rei)entancc is sufficient atonement of 
sin. I shall have to consider some of these 
doctrines in detail, in the course of the present 
discussion ; but at the outset I cannot help 
congratulating my educated countrymen, and 
especially the Brdhmas, on the progress they 

* Delivered at the Free Church Institution, on the 13 th 
of April, 1866. 
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have already made in religious enquiry. To 
every well-wishef of India, and therefore to every 
patriotic Indian, it must be a matter of no little 
satisfaction, that there is a considerable propor- 
tion of the educated youth of Calcutta, who have 
not only no belief in their national superstitions, 
but who have adopted a form of faith which, 
however defective in otlibr respects, is far purer 
and more rational than those gross and absurd 
ideas of religion which were entertained by our 
ancestors, and which are still entertained by 
most of our countrymen. There is a wide gulf 
between belief in a plurality of gods and the 
practice of idolatry, on the one hand, and a faith 
in, and worship of, one God, on the olher ; and 
that gulf has been successfully crossed by our 
Brahma friends. The deistical congregation 
that meets for worship every Wednesday even- 
ing, at Jorasanko, is a phenomenon as interesting 
as it is singular. It is singular, for I am not 
aware that there is, at this moment, in any other 
country than India, a congregation of deists 
meeting together periodically for purposes of 
devotion ; and it is intercMmj, for it must be 
acknowledged to be so far a refreshing s])ectacle 
to witness an assembly of young monotheists, 
among a nation of idolaters, engaged in adoring 
the Infinite Spirit, chaimting the grand old 
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hymns of the Vedas, and exhorting one another 
to love and to good works. 

I value Brahmaism for three reasons. I value 
it, in the first as ajirotest against idolatry 

which is the crying sin of our nation. Now, 
whatever defects Brahmas may have, it must 
be acknowledged in fairness that they are not 
mere speculative monotheists. Tliey have ener- 
getically 2 )rotcstcd against idolatry, and are 
endeavouring honestly, 1 believe, to rescue their 
countrymen from its irrational and degrading 
practice. I speak not of those inconsistent 
Brahmas — and there are inconsistent men 
among votaries of every system of religion — 1 
speak not of those inconsistent Brahmas, who 
worship oiicCuhI in the Sainaj building, and pay 
Divine homage to idols in their own houses ; 
but it must bo admitted that the Brahmas as a 
lK)fly protest against and discountenance idolatry. 
1 value Brahmaism, in the second place ^ as an 
instrument of social reform in our country. In 
this department, Brahmaism has not certainly 
as yet effected much ; but it has made a fair 
start. It has begun to emancipate Hindu wo- 
men from the thraldom of ignorance and tyrant 
custom ; and it is undermining that huge system 
of caste, which presents the greatest barrier to 
all improvement in our country. Lastly, I value 
M 2 
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Brdhmaism as an index of that spirit of religious 
enquiry which has begun to manifest itself in 
some of our educated countrymen. Nothing 
can he more dreary, more cheerless, than utter 
indifference to all religious enquiry ; and as 
life is to be greatly preferred to death, though 
that life should manifest itself in a mischievous 
manner, a spirit of religious enquiry which 
should temporarily issue in the adoption of even 
an imperfect form of faith is, in my opinion, 
better than that hopeless ajxithy in religion 
which characterises so many of our educated 
countrymen. 

Having thus expressed my sense of the value 
of Brahmaism, I feel bound to declare that it 
is a very defective system of religion, that it is 
not adapted to the condition of man, that it is 
incapable of giving everlasting happiness to its 
votaries, and that, therefore, as a system of 
religion, it is of no use. With a view to esta- 
blish this position, I shall shew firstly^ that 
Brfihmaism is baseless ; secondly^ that it is uncer- 
tain ; thirdly, that it is unauthoritative fourthly, 
that it does not discover the means of obtaining 
pardon of sin ; fifthly, that it devises no plan 
for the purification of the human soul ; and 
sixthly and lastly, that it does not furnish 
sufficient motives for the pursuit of a holy life. 
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And I pray God, who is tlie Source of all light 
and the guide of our intellects, that, while I 
prosecute this encpiiry, He may he graciously 
pleased to give to iny hearers, especially to these 
Brahnias who may now be listening to me, that 
spirit of candour and love of truth, without which 
all religious discussion must be fruitless.* 

1. My first point, then, is jbhat Brahmaisni 
is baseless — it has no stable ground on which 
to rest. All the religious systems of the world 
are founded on revelation, whether real or pre- 
tended. But the Brahmas deny the fact, 
necessity and possibility of a Divine revelation. 
It becomes then a natural question — how came 
the Brahmas by their doctrines ? On the first 
establishment of the Brahma Bamiij and some 
years later, we were told that those doctrines 
were derived from the Vedas, which were believed 
to have been divinely inspired. In course of 
time, howeve^ when it was shown that the 
theology of the Vedas was essentially pantheistic, 
and that those books, venerable though they 
arc on account of their antiquity, could not have 
been divinely inspired, the Brahmas discarded 
all belief in the Vedas, and maintained that they 
derived the doctrines of their religion from a 
contemplation of the works of Nature and the 
light of reason. This ground they have also 
M 3 



rejected ; and they now maintain that the doc- 
trines of Br^hmaism are self-evident or first 
truths, and that they are “ written in the depths 
of the soul in imperisliable characters’ — thus 
pointing to intuition as the source of all the 
doctrines of Brahmaism. 

Now, what arc intuitive or first truths ? 
They are necess^^ry, universal truths. We be- 
lieve them because we cant help believing them, 
from the very constitution of our minds. Every 
one believes them as soon as they are stated, with- 
out requiring to go through a process of reason- 
ing. Are the doctrines of Brahmaism truths of 
this description ? Are they fixed in tlie soul of 
man as fundamental truths ? Are they “written in 
the depths of the soul in impcrisliahle charac- 
ters Are they necessary and universal truths ? 

It is rather a curious fact that the primitive 
Brdhmas, and their immediate successors, did 
not know that the basis of their faith was intui- 
tive. They had all their theology “ written 
in the depths of their souls in imperishable 
characters but somehow they did not know 
it. Whether it was that those imperishable 
characters had become illegible by the incrusta- 
tion of ignorance and prejudice, or that there 
was no light in their intellectual eye-sight, certain 
it is that Bdm Mohan Boy and Bdm Chandra 
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Vidyabdgis'a and Akshaya Kumar Datta, and 
B^bu Debendra Nath Tagore, during the first 
years of his presidency over the Brahma Samaj, 
never could read those characters ; they never 
even expected thllt there were any characters 
at all in their “ heart of hearts.” Poor .Ram 
Mohan Roy \ how blind must thou have been I 
Thou wast carrying in tlie depths of thine own 
soul all the doctrines of BrMimaism, written in 
imperishable characters, and yet thou couldest 
not read them ; thou couldst not even suspect 
their existence, but liadst recourse to the Vedas, 
^ and to the works of Nature, and to the light of rea- 
son, for deriving those doctrinces — while all the 
time they were in tliee. Verily, thy noul was 
shrouded in Cimmerian darkness ! 

If the doctrines of Bruhmaism are intuitive 
fundamental truths ; if they are written in im- 
l)erishable characters in the depths of the human 
soul, they must be universally admitted truths. 
Let the history of the religions of the world show 
whether those doctrines have been universally 
held. If it be a self-evident, intuitive, axio- 
matic, universally admitted truth, that there is 
but one God, the Creator of the heavens and 
the earth, who is infinite, eternal, immutable, 
omnipotent, omniscient, essentially holy, and 
immeasurably merciful, — then why do the na- 
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tions believe in a plurality of deities, and, amonp; 
others, our own countrymen in 330 millions of 
gods? why do they ascribe unworthy qualities 
and passions to those gods ? And how is it that 
the idea of creation, properly^so called, never 
entered into the mind of any ancient philoso- 
pher ? If it be a self-evident, intuitive, axiomatic, 
universally admitted trutli, that one God ought 
only to be worsl lipped, — then why do the nations 
worship sun, moon and stars ? why do they pay 
Divine homage to idols, and “ change the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image made like 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and fourfooted 
beasts, and creeping things T why do they deify 
heroes, tnd inanimate things, and diseases and 
vices ? If it be a self-evident, intuitive, axio- 
matic, universally admitted truth, that there is 
a future state of existence in which virtue will 
be rewarded and vice punished, — then how is 
it that whole schools of philosophers disputed 
the truth of that doctrine, and the wisest, the 
best, and the most virtuous men of antiquity, 
questioned whether there was such a state ? If 
it be a self-evident, intuitive, axiomatic, univer- 
sally admitted truth, that repentance is a suf- 
ficient atonement of sin, — then how is it that the 
nations have not been agreed as to what sin is ? 
how is it that the idea of repentance is not to 
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be found in the religious systems of most of them ? 
how is it that instead of becoming penitent for 
their sins, the nations have had recourse to bloody 
sacrifices for pacifying their conscience and for 
appeasing an angry Deity ? 

If the doctrines of Brahmaism, instead of 
})eing put on the basis of intuition, had been 
said to have been derived, as the older Brah- 
mas said they were, from a contemplation of the 
works of Nature and from the deductions of 
reason, there would liavc been some plausibility 
in the assertion, though the assertion would not 
have been even tlien (piite true. Let me not 
be misunderstood ; I am not saying tliat nothing 
concerning God and our duty can be known from 
tlie light of Nature, of reason and of conscience, 
i believe with the Hebrew po^jt, that the hea- 
vens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard. Their line is gone out 
through all the earth ; and their words to the end 
of the world.” I believe with St. Paul, that “ the 
invisible things of Him, from the creation of 
the world, are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead.” And I also agree with 
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the same writer, when he says that, ‘‘ when the 
C entiles, whichhave not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves ; which show 
the work of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excus- 
ing one another/’ I do not therefore maintain 
that the works of Nature, and even our reasonand 
conscience, gi^ us no light concerning God and 
human duty ; they do most assuredly give us 
some light. Ihit what 1 maintain is, tliat that 
light is not sufticient to guide us to the i)ath of 
eternal happiness. But if tlie combined illu- 
mination of Nature, reason and conscience, be 
such a feeble glimmer, liow faint must be tlie 
ray, if any, whiclj, mere unaided intuition can 
dart upon us ! Tlie truth is, intuition as such, 
without any process of reasoning, gives us no 
light on the subject ; and any one that has the 
boldness to assert that the doct rines of Brahmaism 
are intuitive truths, cannot possibly be accpiainted 
with the nature and characteristics of those 
truths. After what one hears regarding the 
intuitional basis of Brahmaism, one would not 
be astonished if some over-clever economist of 
a future date were to maintain that John Stuart 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy were 
intuitive truths. 
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The fact is that most of the truths which form 
the system of deism, as propagated by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, “ the first and purest of 
English deists,” and which also form the system 
of Brdhraaism, though they are dimly discernible 
by the light of human reason, have been fully 
disclosed and illustrated only by the Cliristiaii 
revelation. The deists learnt tlioso truths, in 
all their comprehensiveness, originally from tlic 
Bible, and then, trying todcduc(Ahem from the 
lightof Nature and reason, gave out that a Divine 
revelation was not necessary. No doubt, when 
a truth is revealed, it may be easy to sliow not 
only that it is agreeable to reason, but that it 
was discoverable by reason. But the two things 
are quite distinct from each other. It is one 
tiling to discover a truth, and quite another thing 
to show that the truth thus discovered is in 
harmony with the laws of the human mind. 
On this point let me read to you the just obser- 
vations of the philosophic Mr. Locke, the 
celebrated author of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, observations which I commend 
to the especial attention of Brahmas. “ When 
truths are once known to us,” says lie, “ though 
by tradition, we arc apt to be favourable to our 
own parts, and ascribe to our own understandings 
the discovery of what, in reality, w^e borrowed 
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from others ; or, at least, finding we can prove 
what at first we learned from others, we are 
forward to conclude it an obvious truth, which, 
if we had sought, we could not have missed. 
Nothing seems hard to our understandings what 
is once known : and because what we see, we 
see witli our own eyes, we arc apt to overlook or 
forget the help we had from others, who showed 
it ns, and first made us sec it ; as if we were 
not at aM behdften to them for those truths they 
opened the way to, and led us into (for know- 
ledge being only of truths that are perceived to 
be so), we arc favourable enough to our own 
faculties to conclude that they, of their own 
strength, would have attained those discoveries 
without any foreign assistance ; and that we 
know those truths by the strength and native 
light of our own minds, as they did from whom 
we received them by theirs, only they had the 
luck to be before us. Thus the whole stock of 
human knowledge is claimed by every one as 
his private possession, as soon as he (profiting 
by others' discoveries) has got it into his own 
mind : and so it is ; but not properly by his 
own single industry, nor of his own acquisition. 
He studies, it is true, and takes pains to make 
a progress in what others have delivered ; but 
their pains were of another sort, who first 
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brought those truths to light, which he after- 
wards cleriv^es from them. He that travels th^ 
roads now, applauds his own strength and legs 
that have carried him so far in such a scantling 
of time, and ascribes all to his own vigour, little 
considering how rnucli he owes to their pains, 
who cleared the woods, drained tlie bogs, built 
the bridges, and made the ways passable : with- 
out which ho might have toiled much with little 
})rogress ” “A great many tliiftgs/' continues 
Mr. Locke, a great many things wliich wc have 
been bred up in the belief of, from our cradles, 
and are notions grown familiar, (and as it were, 
natural to us, under the Gospel,) we take for 
uiKpiestionable obvious truths, and easily de- 
monstrable ; without considering how long we 
might have been in doubt or ignorance of them, 
liad revelation been silent. And many are be- 
holden to revelation who do not acknowledge it. 
It is no diminishing to revelation, that reason 
gives its siitirago too, to the truths revelation 
has discovered. But it is our mistake to think, 
that because reason confirms them to us, we 
had the tirst knowledge of them from thence 
and in that clear evidence we now possess 
them.''* 

^ RfOfioviihlme'is of Christianity : (Cabiuot Library edi- 
tion) pp, 191 — 193. 

N 
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Thus we see, geutlenien, that the doctrines 
of Brahmaism are not, as they are alleged to 
he, intuitive truths ; neither are they the de- 
ductions of the unassisted reason of man : and 
as Brahmas ignore all Divine revelation, we are 
forced to conclude that, so far as they are con- 
cerned, the doctrines of their faith are baseless, 
having no stable ground on which to rest. 

2. In the second place, Brahmaisiu is un- 
certain. This' is a natural consequence of its 
baselessness. A building, which has an unsta- 
ble foundation, can never be secure — its 
stability cannot be relied on. When the rain 
descends, and the floods come, and the tempests 
blow, and beat upon that building, it must 
inevitably tumble down. Such, I have no 
doubt, will be the ease with Brahmaism. It 
is a great advantage for a religion to be found- 
ed on a written revelation. ’There can be, in 
such a case, no uncertainty about its leading 
doctrines. There may be different ways of 
interpreting the written word, but those differ- 
ent interpretations could only affect the non- 
essential points of the system. Neither could 
there be, in such a case, the possibility of 
organic changes in the s}'stem : such a religion 
is like a house built upon a rock ; it is secure ; 
it is changeless ; it is everlasting. Brahmaism 
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is not such, as its history shows. There has 
been a shifting of its foundations ever since 
its commencement, as I showed at some 
length in this very hall three years ago. At 
first it was said to be founded on the Vedas, 
which were believed to be eternal. But the 
eternal gave way, and Brahmaism was sub- 
seciiiently placed on Nature and the light of 
reason. But at this moment it is said 
to rest on intuition, and we have already seen, 
it rests on no such thing. How long this 
transcendental and aerial foundation will re- 
main, it is impossible to say ; some Brdhma 
may be convinced by the arguments of the 
author of “ An Examination into the Philosophy 
of Sir William Hamilton,” and may have influ- 
ence enough to persuade the Sanuij to found its 
theology on a materialistic basis. And with 
the shifting of the foundation there must neces- 
sarily be a modification of the superstructure. 
Thus all is uncertainty. And no reasonable 
man will ever build his hopes of everlasting 
welfare on a system of religion, the foundations 
of which are uncertain. 

3. In the third place, Brahmaism is un- 
authoritative. J’he religions of the world, whe- 
ther true or false, profess themselves to be founded 
on Divine authority ; and even legislators, like 
N 2 
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Manu, Zerdusht, Solon and Nunia Pompilius, 
who wished their laws to be obeyed by the po- 
pnlace, professed to have obtained their institutes 
from heaven. The reason of this allegation was, 
that a system of religion, or of })olitico-religious 
institutes, that was founded on mere human 
opinion, could not bind the conscience of man. 
This truth was remarkably exemplified in the 
case of the philosophers of anti(iiiity. “ The 
truths, which they proved by speculative reason, 
wanted some still moi’e sensible authority to 
support them, and render them of more force 
and efficacy in practice ; and the precepts, which 
they delivered, however reasonable and fit to be 
obeyed, were destitute of weight, and were 
only the precepts of men. Hence the philoso- 
})hcrs never did nor could effect any change in 
the lives of their contemporaries. Indeed, some 
of the wiNCstand most sensible of them complain- ^ 
ed, that they found the understandings of men so 
dark and beclouded, their wills so biassed and 
inclined to evil, their passions so outrageous and 
rebellious against reason, that they considered 
the rules and hws of right reason as very diffi- 
cult to be practised, and they entertained very 
little hope of ever being abl%to persuade the 
world to submit to them ; so that the great 
duties of religion were laid down by them as 
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matters of speculation and dispute, rather than 
as rules of action ; and they were not so much 
urg?d upon the hearts and consciences of men, 
as proposed to their admiration.” However 
just may be the complaints of the philosophers, 
there can be no doubt that the chief reason of 
their failure was, that they had not sufficient 
authority to enforce their precepts in practice. 
In connection with this point, let me quote to you 
again a passage from the wr^ings of that great 
philoso[)her from whom I have already quoted 
to you, the ingenious Locke : — 

“ Though yet,” says he, “ if any one sliould 
think that, out of the sayings of the wise hea- 
thens, before our Sjiviours time, there might be 
a collection made of all those rules of morality, 
which are to be found in the Christian religion, 
yet this would not at all hinder, but that the 
world nevertheless stood as mucli in need of 
our (Saviour, and the morality delivered by Him. 
Let it be granted (though not true) that all the 
moral precepts of the Gospel were known by 
somebody or other, amongst mankind, before. 
But where, or how, or of what use, is not con- 
sidered. Suppose they may be picked up here 
and there ; some from Solon and lhas in Greece ; 
others from Tully in Italy ; and, to complete the 
work, let Confucius, as far as China, be con- 
N 3 
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* suited ; and Anacharsis tlie Scytliian contribute 
Ids share. What will all tins do to give the 
woi'ld a complete morality, that may be to man- 
kind the un(piest ion able rule of life and manners? 

J will not here urge the impossibility of collecting 
from men so far distant from one another, in 
time, and place, and languages. I will suppose 
there was a Stobceus in those times, who had 
gathered the moral sayings from all the sages 
of the world. WJiat would this amount to, 
towards being a steady rule, a certain transcript 
of a law that we are under ? Did the saying of 
Aristipi>us or Confucius giv (5 it an authoiity ? 
Was Zeno a lawgiver to mankind ? If not, 
what he or any other philosopher delivered, was 
but a saying of his. Mankind might hearken 
to it, 01* reject it, as they pleased, or as it suited 
their interest, passions, prineij^les, or humours: 
they were under no obligation ; the opinion of 
this or that philosopher, was of no authority.”* 

The s\>!eiii of llralnuaisni labours under the 
capital deuH;l of which the great metaphysician, 
Locke, s])eaks. It has no aulhorikv to enforce 
its teachings. It cannot say, as Christ ianity says, 
“ Thus saith the Lord.” I repeat what I said 
on a loioier occasion at another place, that, 

* i ;, ,!'i 
tion) I'i'-j"'.’. 


'■J Chnstumily i (Cabmet Libiaiy odi- 
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Brahmaism, so far as its autlioritatiraiess is 
concerned, may bo defined as the conjugation 
of the verb “ to think” in the present indicative, 
“ I think, thou thinkest, he thinks ; we think, 
ye or you think, they think.” Such is Brah- 
maism. It is absolutely destitute of authority. 
It is founded on tliinkings of individuals, on 
vague surmises, on mere opinions. Parodying 
the language of Locke, I may truly say, — 
“ VVliat would this amount to, towards making 
Brahmaism a steady lade, a certain transcript of 
a law that we are under ? Did tlie saying of 
Kaja Kcm JMolian iioy, or of Paiidita Ram 
Chandra Bidyiibagis'a, give it an authority Is 
Biibu DelKuidra Natli Tagore a lawgiver to 
mankind r* If not, what he or any other 
Acluirjya delivered, was but a saying of his. 
Mankind might hearken to it, or reject it, as 
tlu‘y pleased, or as it suited their interest, 
})assions, principles, or humours : they were 
under no obligation ; the opinion of this or that 
Achiirjya was of no authority.” 

In this res[)ect, that is, in respect of authori- 
tative sand ion, I cannot help remarking tliat 
the primitive Brcihnias were in a far better posi- 
tion than the model’ n Brahmas. The primi- 
tive Brahmas believed in the inspiration of 
the Vedas, to which they always appeided. 
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They could truly say what Professor Bauerjea 
in his admirable Dialogues makes one of the 
interlocutors say — “ The Veda is the highest* 
authority in the decision of controversy. It is our 
Sudder Court of appeal in religious disputes.” 
It is true, the modern Brahmas may allege that 
they have also a court of appeal— the High 
Court of Intuition. But I have already shown 
you that Brahraaism lies beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of that High Court, as well on its Original 
as its Appellate side. 

I can imagine a Brahma preacher — one of 
those “devoted missionaries,” of whom the 
Brahma organ speaks, as going north, south, 
east, west, to preach the “ saving truths” of 
Brahmaism — I can imagine a Brahma preacher 
arguing with an educated Bengali and endea- 
vouring to bring him over to the Brjihma faith. 

I can imagine the Brahma Upacharjya proclaim- 
ing the doctrine of future life, and setting forth 
with much unction the miseries of the wicked 
man and the happiness of the good man in the 
future world. To his fervent pleading, I can 
imagine the educated Bengali coldly to answer, 

“ But what proof is there that there is a future 
life ? Who can assure me that there is a future 
state of being in which virtue will be rewarded 
and vice punished ? Eeason tells mo that it is 
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at best a vagiie probability. And the wisest ♦ 
philosopher of antiquity, Socrates, shortly before 
his death, told his friends — “ I hope I am going 
to good men, though this I would not take upon 
me peremptorily to assert.’' And the same phi- 
losopher concluded his valedictory speech with 
these remarkable words — “ I am going out of 
the world, and you are to continue in it ; but 
which of us has the better part is a secret to 
every one but God.’’** And Cicero, one of the 
acutest intellects of ancient times, after giving a 
summary of the diverse opinions of philosophers 
on the doctrine of future life, some admitting 
and others denying its existence, says, “ Which 
of these is true, God alone knows, and which is 
most probable, a very great (piestiou.”t ^o 
that you see, Mr. U[):ich;irj\a,” continues the 
educated Bengali, “ that it is by no means 
certain that there is a future life, llow have you 
come to the certain conclusion that there is a 
future slate of being for men ? What is your 
authority for believing in that dogma ?” I can 
imagine the Brahma preacher toae^dy in some 
such way as the following ; — “ My authority 
for believing in the doctrine of future life, is not 
any book, any paper revelation. My authority 

* Plato’s Dinloj^iies, Fluvdon^ 

f Cicero, Tusc. Qucstio. 
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is the higher and interior revelation of intuition. 
The doctrine of future life is written in the 
depths of the soul in imperishable characters.*' 
The educated Bengali may well rejoin, “ For 
myself I can tell you that I have discovered no 
such thing, I have sounded, so far as I could, 
the depths of my soul, and have not found the 
trace of a syllable on the subject. And not 
only I, but Socrates and Cicero and the rest of 
the philosophers of Gree^ and Italy and India, 
were in the same predicament with me. They 
all must have been stone blind.” 

Let me give you only another illustration. I 
can imagine the Brahma preacher eloquently 
descanting before the educated Bengali on the 
utility, necessity and duty of prayer. I can 
imagine the educated Bengali to cut short the 
Up^charjya’s fine declamation by the inconveni- 
ent empiiry — “ But how do j^ou know that it 
is either our duty to pray, or that God will heark- 
en to our prayer ? If you had an express 
revelation from God on the subject, that would 
be different. But ignoring revelation how have 
you come to the conclusion that prayer is useful, 
and that God will answer it ? My reason tells 
me, that what will happen will happen, and no 
prayer of mine will induce God to swerve from 
His settled purpose ; it is therefore absurd to 
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pray. And my conscience tells me, that it is 
not likely that God will ever hearken to the 
prayer of such a sinful being as I am, who h^ve 
repeatedly broken His law and set His authority 
at defiance. Besides, if prayer be useful, and 
if it be my duty to pray, I don’t know how to 
pray. Have you not read, Mr. Upacharjya the 
Dialogue of Plato on Prayer? Alcibiades is going 
to the temple to pray, Socrates meets him and 
endeavours to dissuade him from it on the ground 
that he does not know how to pray. Socrates con- 
cludes his argument saying — You see that it 
is not at all safe for yc^ to go and pray in the 
temple, I am therefore of oj^inion that it is much 
better for you to be silent. — And it is necessary 
you should wait for some person to teach you 
how you ought to behave yourself, both towards 
the gods and men,” To which Alcibiades says, 
“ And when will that time come, Socrates ? 
and who is he that will instruct me ? With 
what pleasure should 1 look to him ?” To 
which Socrates replies, “ He will do it who takes 
a true care of you. But, methinks, as we read 
in Homer, that Minerva dissipated the mist that 
covered Diomed and hindered him from distin- 
guishing God from man ; so it is necessary that 
he .should, in the first place, scatter the darkness 
that covers your sovd, and afterwards give you 
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those remedies that are necessary tp put you in 
a condition of discerning good and evil ; for at 
pr(;sent you know not how to make the distinc- 
tion.” Alcibiades says, “ 1 think, I must defer 
my sacrifice to that time/' Socrates approves, 
— “ You have reason says he, “ it is more safe 
so to do, than run so great a risk.” “ How is 
it,” continues the educated Bengali, “ that when 
so great a teacher as Socrates, ‘ whom the oracle, 
well inspired, pronounced the wisest of men,' 
speaks on the subject of prayer with such dif- 
fidence, professAg his ignorance as to how he 
should pray, and dwellijpg on the necessity of 
illumination from above, how is it that on that 
same subject, you Brahmas speak so confidently, 
so dogmatically ? Have you really received that 
illumination from heaven of which Socrates stood 
in need H” I can imagine the Brahma pieachor 
to reply — “ Our religion lies in our intuitive con- 
sciousness, its doctriucs we directly perceive ; we 
require no argumentation ; they approach us as 
self-evident realities. All religious truths, all 
the vital timths of religion, are originally intui- 
tive. The doctrine that we ought to pray to 
(rod, and thatGod will hear our prayer, is written, 
like tlic other doctrines of Brahmaism, in the 
depths of the soul in imperishable characters. 
x\iid as to how to pray, we know that intuitively.” 
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Well may the educated Bengali say, “ Well, 
yon Brahmas seem to be extraordinary ])eings, 
you seem to have intuitive and perfect knowledge 
of subjects of which Socrates and the rest of the 
world knew very little. You seem to have 
whole tomes of divinity and systems of theology 
written down in the depths of your souls. 
Truly, the soul of a Braliina must be a second 
edition of the human soul, revised, corrected, 
and im})i’ov(.'d with copious notes,” It will 
be thus se('U that Brahmaisni is destitute of 
all authorily to enforce its doctrines and its 
]irecepts. ]\raukind may believe in them or 
not, just as they please — they are under no 
obligation. 

Fuurlhhf. Brahmaism does not dis(*over the 
means of the forgiveness of sin. Tliis is by far 
tlie gravest defect of the system of ivligion Avhich 
we arc now considering. Religion is of value 
so far as it reconciles man to (Iod, and makes 
him capable of attaining to everlasting happi- 
ness ; and any system of religion, though con- 
taining sublime views of the Divine attributes 
and beautiful precepts of morality, if it fails in 
accomplishing this object, is practically of little 
use. Brahmaism does not accomplish this 
object, and is therefore eminently defective as a 
system of religion. 


o 
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It will be admitted by every observer of human 
nature and every reader of history, that man is 
in a state of alienation with his Maker. The 
cause of this alienation is sin. That sin is a 
great evil, the greatest evil in the universe, will 
be admitted by every one, though the Brahma 
view of sin is defective to a certain extent. Sin 
is a transgression of the highest law, the law of 
the supreme and rigliteous Grovernor of the uni- 
verse. Sin contradicts the great object of man's 
creation, which is that he may serve his Maker, 
and thus secure his own everlasting happiness. 
Sin misrepresents God, making Him as one who 
wants either will or power to crush the offender. 
Sin accuses God of want of wisdom and goodness 
in making laws which were not for the good of 
the creature, and which the creature could not 
obey without detriment to his own interests. 
It is rebellion — it is treason against the highest 
authority, attempting to dethrone God and to 
set the creature in His room. It is on account 
of this sin, this black ingratitude, this “ foul 
revolt,” that man has become an object of 
the Divine displeasure. That every sinner is 
the object of the Divine displeasure, I showed 
on a former occasion from the voice of con- 
science, the voice of reason, and the consentient 
voice of man in every age of the world ; and I 
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don't think it necessary to repeat these argu- 
ments here. And it is the office of religion to 
devise means for removing that displeasure, and 
for making recenciliatioii with God. This is one 
of the two great problems of religion, the pro- 
blem, viz. Ilow can guilty man be reconciled 
to his offended Maker ? This problem is not 
solved in the system of Bralimaism ; indeed, 
Bralimaism ignores tlie jn’oblem altogether. 
The great problem is. Given tliis displeasure of 
the Almighty against man for his sin, it is 
required to remove that displeasure. Brah- 
maism does not accept the problem at all. It 
gays that sin, though an evil, though it produces 
disorder in man’s moral constitution, does not 
change God’s relation to man. God cannot be 
displeased with man, though guilty of sin. 
Thus the problem is ignored, and coiiscfpiently 
no solution is attempted. There is thus, ac- 
cording to Bralimaism, no atonement for sin ; 
because, according to Bralimaism, no atonement 
is necessary. I am aware that one of the 
doctrines of Bralimaism is, that repentance is 
sufficient atonement for sin. But that is an 
idle saying, so far as God’s relation to us is 
concerned. By the doctrine of the atonement 
is meant a plan by which God is reconciled to 
man. But according to Bralimaism, God does 
0 2 
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not require to be reconciled to man, since God 
is not angry, and cannot be angry, with a 
sinner. Now, gentlemen, I ask, of wliat use is 
such a system of religion, if religion it can be 
called, to me or to any other human being ? I 
am conscious of having committed sin, of having 
been guilty of ingratitude against my greatest 
Benefactor, of having committed treason against 
the higliest authority, the King of kings and 
the Lord of lords ; my conscience tells me that 
the good and merciful and yet just God, against 
whom I have sinned, is angry with me. I have 
a certain fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation. 1 perceive that the sword 

of Divine justice is hanging over my head, 

susjiended by a single thread, as it were, and 
ready to fall upon me ; my mind is overcast 
with deep gloom and black despair ; and I cry 
out in great agony — “ How shall I escape this 
imminent danger “ What shall I do to be 
saved ? Wlio shall deliver me from going 

down into tlie pit ? What shall I do to be 

restored to the lost favour of God ? How shall 
I avert the Divine displeasure Such is my 
condition, and the condition of every man that 
has been truly awakened to a sense of his sin. 
Does Brahmaism afford me any relief in this 
state of despondency ? Far from it. Instead 
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of giving me relief, it only mocks me. It says 
to me that I am unnecessarily uneasy, that my 
apprehensions are groundless, and that God is 
not angry with me. A religion which can thus 
trifle with this deep conviction of sin, with this 
terrible consciousness of humanity, cannot be 
suitable to man. It cannot be religion in the 
l)ro2)er sense of the word — it is the carcass of 
religion. But more tlian this ; Brahmaism 
proclaims aloud that every man must be 
punished for his sins, both in this world and in 
that whicli is to come. Where, then, according 
to Brahmaism, is the hope of the sinner ? Clearly, 
there is none ; for he must, suffer the punislnueiit 
due to Ids sins ; every man must expiate his 
own sins ; every man must sudor the full and 
exact [)uuishmcnt due to his sins. 

Fifthly. Brahmaism devises no plan for tlie 
eradication of our sinful inclinations, and tlie 
purilication of our souls. 

I have said that there are two great problems 
in religion. One of them I have already men- 
tioned, viz. “ Given the displeasure of God 
against a sinner, how to remove that displeasure,’’ 
And the other great problem in religion is, 
“ Given the unholy nature of man, how to 
make it holy.” The solution of these two 
problems is the great business of religion. 
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Any religion that does not grapple with these 
problems cannot he called religion ; it may be 
a system of philoso})hy, or ethics, or of specula- 
tive opinions, but it is not religion. At any 
rate, it is not religion suited to man in his 
present position as a rebel against God’s 
authority and as a corrupt being. A religion 
which successfully solves these two great pro- 
blems is true religion— it is a religion suited 
to man in his present state and condition, since, 
by removing the Divine displeasure against him 
and making him an object of the Divine favour, 
and at tlic same time by purifying his unholy 
nature, it makes liim ea])able of everlasting 
happiness. Now, Bralimaism, as we liavc already 
seen, ignores the first jiroblem, but it docs not 
ignore the second problem. It acknowledges 
that sin has corrui)ted man, that it ^ras 
disorganized his moral and spiritual constitu- 
tion ; and it also acknowledges that without a 
thorough purification and renovation of his 
nature, man cannot attain to everlasting happi- 
ness. Dow then does Bralimaism solve this 
second great jiroblem of religion ? What 
specific does it prescribe for the purification of 
the soul ? It prescribes repentance. Let us 
consider for a moment, whether this remedy 
proposed by Brahmaism is adequate to the 
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purification and renovation of our nature. Now, 
our nature is thoroughly corrupt. Naturally, 
man loves sin and hates purity. His inclina- 
tions, desires, affections, are corrupt and impure. 
Such being the case, mere outward reformation 
of the conduct and of speech, a giving up of 
this or that bad habit, a lopping off of this or 
that corrupt inclination, a sui)pression of this 
or that evil affection, will not do ; — a thorough 
change in our nature is necessary. Can repen- 
tance produce this change ? What is repen- 
tance ? It is sincere sorrow for sin, coupled 
with a determination not to commit it again. 
But how can sorrow effect a renovation of my 
nature ? I may be ever sorry for my sin, and 
yet my nature may remain as unholy as before. 
I might weep and weep for a thousand years, 
and yet no alteration might be effected in my 
soul, so far as that weeping was concerned. 
Weeping could not make me holy. What is 
there in weeping or sorrow, as such, which could 
sanctify my nature ? There is evidently no- 
thing. Neither could a determination not to 
commit sin and to become holy, which is the 
other ]iart of repentance, change my character. 
No doubt, it is a good thing to make such a 
determination ; but how I shall keep that deter- 
mination, is not considered. I may determine not 
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to commit sin, and yet, owing to the depravity 
of my nature, I doubtless shall be sinning still. 
My rushing to be anything does not make me 
that thing. I may wish to be a king, but my 
wishing will not make me one. 

But it may be said that, if we were sincerely 
sorry for our sins, and determined to avoid them 
in future, God would take pity upon us and 
send us such help as would enable us to become 
holy. No doubt if such Diviue help were sent 
to us, wc should become holy. But what gua- 
rantee has the Brahma for believing that such 
help would be sent? How does he know that 
the infinitely just and lioly God, the righteous 
Killer of the universe, would send such help to 
a rebel against His authority ? And what is the 
nature of the hell) that he expects? Tliese 
things are plainly revealed to us in the Christian 
Scriptures, but the Brahma, who disbelieves in 
them, gropes in darkness. Thus the remedy, 
proposed by Brahmaism for the purification of 
human nature, is iiieflicacious. 

Sixthlij and lastly^ Brahmaism docs not fur- 
nish sutheient motives for tlie pursuit of a holy 
life. 

The grand motive, the most powerful induce- 
ment which religion presents to men for the 
pursuit of a holy life is the hope of never end- 
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ing happiness after death. All the religions of 
the world, accordingly, place this inducement 
before their votaries. The polytheistic Hindu 
believes that by following the dictates of the 
8'astras he will, immediately after death, be 
taken into the heaven of Indra where he will 
enjoy pleasures without stint and measure ; the 
Vedantist believes that his career will end in 
his absorption into the Divine essence of Brah- 
ma ; the ]\Iahomedan has his devotion enflamed 
by the prospect of the sensual heaven which the 
Koran paints ; and the Christian runs to the goal 
of perfection, animated by the immortal prize set 
before him, — an inheritance which is incor- 
ruptible and undefiled and that fadetli not away, 
— a kingdom wliicli shall never be shaken, — the 
glory which shall be revealed, — the pleasures 
whith are at Goi/s right hand, and the beatific 
vision in the heavenly Jerusalem. But Brah- 
maism presents no such glowing prospect before 
its votaries. When the human soul is separated 
from its clayey tenement, it will not, according 
to Brahmaism, fly to the mountains of eternal 
delight and be at rest. No. After death, begins 
with every man, whether good or bad, the great 
work of suffering for sin, for all the sins com- 
mitted in the body. And who knows how long 
that will be ? The period may extend to inde- 
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finite ages, at any rate till the soul has fully 
expiated all its sins, till the full tale of pun- 
ishment has been suffered, and the cup of misery 
drunk to the lees. What a dismal prospect 
this, gentlemen ! Is such a prosj^ect calculated 
to quicken our pace iu the path of obedience ? 
Is it fitted to animate us in our pathway after 
holiness ? No. On the contrary, will not 
such a terrible prospect of indefinite misery 
damp our zeal to serve God and to become 
holy ? And can such a prospect cheer us at the 
hour of death, that solemn hour, in which we 
bid farewell to fathci*, mother, brother and 
sister ; when the soul passes through deep wa- 
ters and is ushered into the presence of its 
]\lakcr ? No. Brahmaisui cannot animate us to 
the pursuit of holiness, neither can it give us 
consolation in death. 

I have thus shown that Brjilimaism is baseless, 
that it is uncertain, that it is unauthoritative, 
that it discovers no means for obtaining the 
pardon of sin, that it proposes no proper plan 
for the purification and renovation of our unholy 
nature, and that it furnishes not sufficient 
motives for the pursuit of holiness. Hence it 
follows as a consequence that Brilhmaism is not 
able to lead man to everlasting happiness. But 
there is a religion which is able to lead man to 
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everlasting happiness, on the claims of which 
religion I shall just say one word before con- 
cluding this lecture. 

Christianity is not a baseless religion ; it is 
founded on the Word of God, which was com- 
mitted to writing by inspired men who spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit, and gave 
unquestionable proofs of their Divine commis- 
sion. Christianity is not uncertain; like its Divine 
Founder, it is the same yesterday, to-day and for 
ever ; it is inde])endcnt of all changes of human 
opinions, of all revolutions in philosophy and 
science, of nil conflicts between sectaries ; its 
institutes are all written down in a book, the 
most wonderful book in the world, which is in- 
telligible to all, though some of the things con- 
tained in it have baffled the intellects of the 
deepest thinkers of the liuman race. Christianity 
is not unauthoritativc ; it is not founded on 
human opinions, on vague surmises, on the 
thinkings of individual men, on the deductions 
of human reason ; it is founded on Divine au- 
thority, for it has God for its Author ; and 
whether speaking in a voice of thunder or in 
accents of love, it always begins with “ Thus 
saith the Lord.” Christianity took up the two 
great problems of religion — “ How can God be 
just and yet justify the ungodly ?” and “ How 
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can the impure become pure?” grappled success- 
fully with those problems, and gave them Divine 
solutions. For the solution of the first problem, 
the second glorious Fersoii of the adorable 
Trinity, the Lord Jesus Ciiuist, descended to 
this world, became incarnate, and suffered death 
on the Cross — thus making expiation for the 
sins of the human race, satisfying the Divine 
justice, opening a pathway for the overflow of 
Divine mercy, reconciling man to Cod, restoring 
them to His lost favour, adopting them into the 
lieavcnly family, and investing them with the 
riglits and privileges of the sons and daughters 
of the Lord ( i od Almtcjiity. For the solution of 
the second problem, the thiid glorious Person of 
the Holy Trinity, tlie Blessed Spirit abides with 
the Church, convincing men of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment to come ; producing in 
them genuine repentance ; enlightening their 
dark understandings ; changing their hearts ; 
sanctifiying their dispositions and affections; 
renewing their wills ; (piickening their con- 
sciences; new-modelling their natures ; thus mak- 
ing them fit to enter into tlie abodes of glory. 

Christianity also furnishes the strongest 
motives, the most powerful inducements, to 
pursue after holiness with all diligence, since it 
places before its votaries the invaluable prize of 
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endless life ahd eternal glory, wliilo it Animates 
them by tlic exam])les of men, of whom tho 
world was not worthy, and above all by the 
exain])l() of ilieir Divine IMaster ; — so that every 
Christ ia 11 may take up the language of the apostle 
and say — ‘‘ Wherefore, seeing we also are eom- 
})Ossed about witli so great a cloud of witnesses, 
Jet us lay aside every weight, and tlic sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us rim with 
patience tlie laee that is set before us, loolving 
unto Jesus, the Author and I'hiiisher of our faith, 
who, for tiie joy tl)at was set before Him, endured 
tlie Cjoss, des])ising tlie shame, and is set down 
Jit the right hand of the thi'one of (Joi)/’ 

Thus Christianity is eminently suited to the 
condition of man, and gives glory to Cod; it 
]iroclaims “ Clory to (ion in tlu^ highest, peace 
on earll], and goodwill to the children of men.” 
Amen. 









